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FOREWORD. 


No one with an honest belief in the rightness of the 
Labour Cause could study the history of social welfare 
in New Zealand without paying tribute to the men and 
women who, half a century ago, fought for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women workers in the tailoring trade from con¬ 
ditions which then represented industrial slavery. 

The fight really began in Dunedin, where the exploita¬ 
tion of needlewomen was deplorable and where there was 
widespread sweating in crude factories and in cottages lit 
far into the night with candles. The zeal of the pioneers, 
campaigners, and humanitarians was so ardent and firm 
that the way was opened to better standards of life for 
working women. 

So it gives me a very special pleasure, indeed, to 
contribute a foreword to a book marking the Jubilee of 
the Tailoresses’ Union—a publication which must rank as 
a piece of inspiring social and industrial history. 

After all, Dunedin should not rest content with its 
historical achievement in making an end in this country 
to sweating conditions in women’s industries. The zeal 
of humanitarians and trade unionists is still essential 
to-day and will remain necessary for just as long as com¬ 
mercial greed prevails as an ugly obstacle to social pro¬ 
gress on the lines of true Christianity. 

It should never be forgotten that there are forces at 
work all the time to whittle down the relatively high 
standard of life which has been achieved in New Zealand 
after fifty years of vigilant effort, hard campaigning, and 
progressive legislation which too often has been slow in 
going forward to better things for the people. 

It is true, of course, that there is no comparison be¬ 
tween the factory wages and conditions of to-day and 
those which stained New Zealand’s social and industrial 
system when the Tailoresses’ Union was brought into 
being as a resolute force. But, as I have already indicated, 
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the inherent weakness in human character, particularly as 
regards the exercise of selfishness and greed, are such as 
to take advantage of any slackening of vigilance and 
I>olitical effort. 

In my long association with the Labour Movement, 
I have seen very clearly that there are always two dangers 
in the development and maintenance of effective industrial 
unionism. The first of these is individual proneness to 
apathy or indifference, and the other is a tendency on the 
part of impatient groups to become too belligerent in 
seeking progress. What is wanted in all circumstances is 
alert co-operation between and among unionists and a 
consistent wisdom in giving expression to their needs and 
rights in industry and social life. 

Each one of us who has taken up cudgels on behalf 
of working people has often felt the urge to hit hard the 
opponents of social justice, but, after all, one has to realise 
that it is impossible to get reason out of an adversary who 
has been rendered unconscious. The better way is to try 
and make him see the light of fair dealing. And that is 
still a great need to-day. 

In commemorating the Jubilee of the Dunedin Tailor- 
esses’ Union, we are paying homage to great pioneers. 
It may be true that the names of many of them are not 
known to the present generation of women workers, but 
the value of their uphill work is refiected in hundreds of 
factories and thousands of homely cottages to-day. Let us 
all perpetuate their memory by resolving to keep our en¬ 
thusiasm for and faith in the worker’s cause alert and 
active so that the achievements of the past and present 
may be bettered in the future. 

I congratulate the Tailoresses’ Union on the attain¬ 
ment of its Jubilee in industrial conditions which are pro¬ 
bably the best in the world to-day, and I wish every 
member happiness and security of employment without 
fear of old age. 

M. J. SAVAGE, 

Prime Minister, 

Wellington, June 21, 1939. 
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FOREWORD TO FIRST EDITION. 

It is hoped that this book will do at least two things— 
sketch the chief outlines in the history of the Dunedin 
TaUoresses’ Union, doing justice to those who have blazed 
the track; and acquaint the youngest recruit with what 
has been attempted and done, and why working conditions 
are what they are. 

It is hoped, too, that after comprehending the past and 
realising that industrial betterment is largely due to the 
efforts of men and women who strove to leave the world 
better than they found it, the youngest recruit will be 
ambitious to emulate the good work of the past. 

Every good deed adds to the real happiness of the world. 
The only worthy ambition is the desire to serve. Moreover, 
it is the only ambition which gives permanent satisfaction 
to its possessor. “I rule” is ignoble when compared with 
“ I serve.” 

John Ruskin once declared that “ It may be proved 
with much certainty that God intends no man to live in 
this world without working, but it seems to me no less 
evident that He intends every man to be happy in his 
work.” The man who degrades both the work and those 
who perform it is a real enemy of a high national ideal. 

One of the problems yet to be solved is to decide 
woman’s place in industry. Fortunately, she will, for the 
first time in the history of civilisation, have a voice in 
the settlement of a question which concerns herself at least 
as much as the rest of the world. 

I believe the future holds more happiness for human¬ 
kind than the past has revealed. But I do firmly believe 
that industrial betterment can only come in proportion to 
the self-sacrifice and zeal of those who desire it. 

And so, with the co-operation of the publishers, I 
send this souvenir on its mission. 

J. T. PAUL. 

Dunedin, June 20, 1910. 
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To the men and women who saw the evils of sweating, the 
benefits of combination, and the importance of human 
conditions for working women. 


In grateful acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
those women who during fifty years have for varying 
periods served the Union as members of the Committee of 
Management, to those who have acted as Collectors in the 
Workrooms, and to Miss J. Runciman, who has been 
Secretary since August 2, 1906. 
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L—INTRODUCTORY. 

If I forget the souls in the Abyss, 

Whom our gold-greedy world has sold to Lust, 

May my own soul ne’er leap to Love’s pure kiss, 

But trail its broken pinions through the dust, 

If I forget! 

O souls shut out in utter starless gloom, 

Hated and scorned and starved—if I forget. 

Let there fall down on me eternal doom, 

My eyes eternal weep, and still be wet 
If I forget! 

—Ethel Carnie, the Factory Girl Poetess. 

Human history starts with the birth of the in¬ 
dividual. The history and birth of an organisation 
does not. If the organisation be the outcome of oppres¬ 
sion and its object to remedy social wrongs, then its 
birth is interwoven with the cause of oppression and 
the infliction of injustice. 

Before I outline one of the blackest chapters in 
the industrial history of this country it is necessary 
to emphasise two salient points. One of those points 
must always remain uppermost for the reason that 
it is a fundamental industrial truism: Given countries 
or peoples with the same economic system, exactly 
similar industrial conditions will prevail. And that 
is true even when 13,000 miles separate the countries. 

The second point is that the evils of an unrestricted 
competitive system are peculiar to no country. If 
one accepts the dictum that competition is the life 
of trade, and judges such result a virtue, one should 
also admit its inseparable vice—that free competition in 
industry has in the main meant degradation to the 
industrial worker. Let me incidentally point out 
that the kings of commerce and trade no longer believe 
that competition is good for industry or trade. By 
means of rings, trusts, combines, and uniform trade 
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price lists competition as a factor in determining the 
price of a commodity is being consigned to the limbo 
of forgotten things. 

This is essentially a work which will be read by 
New Zealanders and primarily by women workers. 
Its scope, owing to considerations of space and the his¬ 
toric milestones which call for its publication, is largely 
confined to the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union, and only 
incidentally are other facts or phases noted in passing. 
I have taken the ground that like begets like in in¬ 
dustrialism. Therefore, when I mention that shocking 
cruelties to little children, shameless treatment of work¬ 
ing women, wholesale sweating, cheating, robbery, and 
slavery (in the literal sense of the word) were asso¬ 
ciated with the factory system in the Old Country in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and do not 
prove the same evils here, I ask you to remember some 
vital differences—the age of the Old Land and our land, 
the disparity in the volume of trade and population of 
the two countries, and, above all else, the difference 
a hundred years of progressive thought and humanistic 
legislation has made. But even to-day, however, the 
following lines, descriptive of factory life, are only a 
little less true in the older countries than they were 
fifty years ago:— 

Bent bodies, hollowed bosoms, and dead eyes. 

Their very mirth is horrible to hear, 

It is so joyless! Every needle-stroke 
Knits into dainty fabrics that shall go 
Where Fashion flaunts, the protest and the pain 
Of ravaged lives, of souls denied their food. 

At last the clock-stroke! From the beetling shop 
The prisoners file, and up and down the street 
Scatter to hutches humorists call Home, 

To sin, to die, or, if it may be, clutch ' 

Some pleasure fierce enough to drown the thought 
That on the morrow they must meet again. 
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Work—work—work! 

From weary chime to chime, 

Work—work—work, 

As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 

As well as the weary hand. 

—Thomas Hood. 

It must always remain a matter for keen regret 
that sweating wrought even momentary havoc in 
this bright new land. Why should sordid greed and 
inhumanity have ever made itself manifest in Dun¬ 
edin? Simply because a few clothing manufacturers 
or warehousemen in a hurry to be rich and prosperous 
forgot that working women had a right to decent wages 
and a fair standard of comfort. Fortunately other men 
and women were quickly ready to whip the trans¬ 
gressors into a right course of action. 

The sweating exposed in Dunedin in the ^eighties 
was no whit worse than that revealed in the other 
large cities. If anything, it was worst in Auckland. 
But it was characteristic of Dunedin that, on becoming 
aware of the social menace, swift and sure measures 
should be taken to stamp it out. Two of this city’s 
public men—Sir John Richardson and Mr J. B. Brad¬ 
shaw—“ had done whatever had been done in New 
Zealand until then in the way of factory legislation.” 
Others responded to the call for help for weak women 
and little children, and the crusade against sweating 
began. 

In the latter part of 1888 the sweating evil was 
publicly discovered in this southern city. To the Rev. 
Rutherford Waddell belongs the honour. His heart 
had been touched by representations from the down¬ 
trodden seamstresses who had suffered acutely. With 
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characteristic courage he preached a sermon on “The 
Sin of Cheapness.” He had champions and de¬ 
tractors, and, as in most newspaper controversies, both 
claimed victory. The Doctor’s vindication was soon 
to come, however, for in January, 1889, the Otago Daily 
Times published a series of articles on “ The Sweating 
System in Dunedin.” 

Those articles told how this city’s shame came to 
be, and they told what the city’s shame was. The 
articles had the full backing of the Otago Daily Times, 
and the managing director (Mr George Fenwick) be¬ 
came one of the leading crusaders against sweating. 
The Times declared that it was “an undoubted fact 
that starvation wages are paid to a large number of 
seamstresses in Dunedin,” that “ petty haggling and 
underhand dealing unworthy of any respectable firm 
have been practised,” and “that well-meaning traders 
have been handicapped and compromised by the un¬ 
worthy action of one or more delinquents.” 

Editorially, the Times demanded to know whether 
“ these old-world curses are to be allowed to eat their 
way into the heart of this young community? ” and 
then it sounded the call to arms:—“ No time must be 
lost in asking ourselves the question whether advance¬ 
ment and elevation or retrogression and decline are to 
be our watchwords. If this insidious growth extends, 
the physical, social, and even moral status of our work¬ 
ing class will assuredly deteriorate, and that will be 
equivalent to the deterioration of the entire community. 
Starvation wages among women cannot prevail ex¬ 
tensively and the next generation reap no disadvan¬ 
tage. . . . Our greatest danger lies in letting matters 
get just too far for recovery before we take any action.” 
The Times put the facts before the public and relied 
on the power of public opinion and the fear of public 
opprobrium to bring the sweaters to their senses. 

To glance at the articles is instructive and pain¬ 
ful. They were written by a reliable pressman (Mr 
Silas Spragg), who personally interviewed the sweated 
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workers in their homes. His task was most con¬ 
scientiously and thoroughly carried out. His facts 
stood the fullest examination, and formed the basis 
on which the agitation was waged. In recognition 
of his work the Union elected him a life honorary 
member. Those were the days when many tailor- 
esses took bundles of sewing home and after a full 
eight hours at the factory slaved far into the night. 
Others toiled in the home and turned it into a miniature 
clothing factory. 

The first case inquired into by the pressman was 
that of Mrs M., who was busily employed finishing boys* 
knickerbockers. The home was scrupulously clean. 

“ How long will you work to-night? ** asked the 
pressman. Mrs M. replied: “ Till just about 11 o clock, 
but then I shall have made my 3s 6d to-day—that is, 
by working from half-past 8 this morning till 11 to¬ 
night. But this is a special day—it is all the better class 
of work. It is only when one gets the first-class work 
that you can make anything like that.** 

And Mrs M. went on stitching, for she dared not 
lose time. “ When we get tweeds we make good wages, 
but when we get moleskins it takes all day to make 2s, 
and they are not finely stitched then; it*s one stitch 
follow its neighbour. You can*t expect much in the way 
of finishing moleskins at 3id for one pair, which will 
take at least an hour. For boys* moleskins we get 
24 d, but there is not so much work in them, and if they 
have tabs we get 3d for them. We get 4d for white 
moleskins, because they are harder to do, and 44d for 
them with tabs. ... I was at one place where we had 
one reel of thread allowed amongst ten of us; we were 
always shouting to each other for the reel, and it 
was constantly being thrown from one to the other. 
A good deal of time was lost in shouting and hunting 
for it.** The time lost was the women*s time, for they 
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worked under a piecework system. Mrs M. revealed 
this disparity between the fair employer and his sweat¬ 
ing competitor: “My girl, who is 15, gets 5s a week; 
but at N.’s, for the same work, the girls only get 2s 6d 
a week.” 

The pressman next visited a house in the suburbs. 
It was 6 o’clock in the evening, and all were busy 
at work. “While they talked they hardly ever let 
the work out of their hands, retaining it as from 
habit while they moved about the room. These 
toilers were young, and should have been strong girls, 
but work that was almost incessant was telling upon 
them. The listless, dazed appearance that comes 
from drudging at monotonous work when one’s 
faculties are jaded was unmistakably present, and 
if these girls are not laying up for themselves ill- 
health and consequent unhappiness, what are con¬ 
sidered the first principles of hygiene are utterly mis¬ 
leading, for conditions calculated to ruin health were 
present, and that they were taking effect was but 
too apparent.” 

Then followed concrete evidence of man’s in¬ 
humanity to working women: “For finishing trousers 
we are getting 7d for the third-class goods and 9d 
for the best, and we do them right through—^pockets 
and everything— all but the machining; that is done 
for us. By working all through the day and bringing 
some home at night we can do five or six pairs; but 
that means working till 11 or 12 o’clock at night. 
You say we cannot do that day after day; but we have 
to, and we do—that is, when we can get the work. 
For finishing boys’ moleskins we get 2s and for men’s 
3s a dozen, and some take home a terrible lot at night. 
The night work is the killing part of it. Without bring¬ 
ing work home at night we could not make more than 
14s a week, work as hard as we could. An ordinary 
hand would make 9s or 10s, and some would not do that. 
We are obliged to work at night to make anything out 
of it. For the poorer class of work less is paid.” 
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Miss H., an occupant of the same house, yearned 
for the end of night work at home. But “ if we did 
not bring work home we should not make much more 
than the half of 10s a week. I shall be at work till 
1 o’clock to-night. As a rule a girl will finish three 
pairs of moleskins a day, and for them you get SJd 
a pair. I have seen a girl do only two pairs of moleskins 
a day, and have to work hard to do that. There are 
plenty make less than I do. For men’s sac coats we 
get Is 6d for making them all through. When we 
started this work we used to get 2s 6d for the same 
work, then it was reduced to 2s, and now it is Is 6d 
for making a sac coat all through, excepting the machin¬ 
ing—^that is not counted—and for boys’ sac coats we 
only get Is. When on this work one cannot make more 
than 2s a day.” 

As a sample of the spirit of the hour, a dialogue 
between Mrs R., a contractor who owned a clothing 
factory, and a warehouseman is illuminating. The 
warehouseman had told Mrs R. that labour was 
plentiful and cheap—“ you can get it for almost 
nothing.” 

Mrs R. said the girls working for her could not live 
and remain respectable if the prices she paid were 
reduced. He insisted that prices were too high, and 
offered Mrs R. 3s a dozen for making up a pile of 
shirts. “ I consider 3s a dozen is enough for making 
them from the web,” he declared. Mrs R. laughed and 

said, “Dear me, Mr -, you talk like Manchester.” 

“ That’s just where I come from,” said the warehouse¬ 
man. Mrs R. replied, “I beg your pardon, but you 
don’t understand where you are. That sounds too much 
like the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ ” Then he became pro¬ 
phetic— “Before 12 months are over I mean to have 
them made here just as cheaply as they are at Home.” 

The warehouseman’s ideal of sweaterdom was never 
reached. A healthy public opinion and a strong trade 
union spiked his gun. But more of that anon. 
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Then the pressman found that the misery 
dreamed in the “ Song of the Shirt ” was trivial com¬ 
pared with the state of things in Dunedin. Take the 
case of Miss T.: “The first reductions were made 
about two years ago. There were three classes of 
shirts made, and two years or so ago for the best 
class we got for machining 3s a dozen, for the second 
class 2s 3d, and for the third class 2s Id. The first 
reductions were to 2s 6d, Is 9d, and Is 7d for the 
three classes. At these rates I could make 12s, 13s, 
and sometimes 14s a week, but had to work very 
hard to do it. For fiannels we got only 9d per dozen, 
and later for the second-class shirts we got Is 7d, and 
had to do our own pressing. I used to make sometimes 
5s a week, sometimes 6s or 7s a week, and 7s 6d was 
the highest I ever made at these prices, and to do 
that I had to take work home at night.” 

Then Miss T. told the pressman of the ultimate 
limits of sweating, and of her rebellion. “We had 
flour bags at hd a dozen, 6d a gross, and that put the 
set on me and made me leave. If I did three gross 
in a day I did very well indeed; that was too much 
to do, and the work was very hard.” It was exceedingly 
dirty work, this flour bag making—“ when we left off 
we were covered with dust like millers.” 

Then Miss T. worked “ at sewing pants.” “ I could 
make eight of these pants a day, but could never make 
more than nine, and that was a hard and long day’s 
work, and at the price given (Is 8d a dozen) was only 
Is 3d for the day’s work. We generally took our 
dinner in about ten minutes, and then started to work 
again, for it was only by doing that that we could 
make the wages I have mentioned.” 

The spirits and bodies of the unfortunate working 
women were being broken in the race for wealth. 
Even the Sabbath was not for rest. Miss M., “who 
appeared to have suffered most severely and to have 
had the life well nigh crushed out of her by the 
system, fully corroborated what had been stated by 
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other persons similarly engaged iu the bitter struggle 
for existence.” And to make at the rate of 2s a day 
for six days a week this unfortunate was obliged to 
work on Sunday. 

For finishing cotton shirts of the second quality Miss 
M. got 8d a dozen. “ I could do about a dozen and 
a-half in a day by working from half-past 8 in the 
morning till 6 o’clock at night, and then I used to take 
a dozen home. I used to tremble like a leaf with carry¬ 
ing the bundles, they were so heavy, and I finished the 
third dozen by sitting up all hours at night, and some¬ 
times till late in the morning. One morning it was 3 
o’clock before I went to bed, but I had two dozen 
flannels that night at 4d a dozen and a dozen shirts 
at 8d. For finishing the Crimean feathered shirts we got 
Is 2d a dozen. We could hardly do a dozen and a-half 
of them in a day, but finished the second dozen by 
taking them home at night.” 

The story of this white slave is continued in 
harrowing details. Work of different classes was 
offered at prices which meant something below even 
what she was earning. She tells of an old woman 
of 60, whom one might imagine had performed her 
share of the world’s work, toiling at shirt-making 
at 8d the dozen. She could do 15 or 16 shirts in a 
day, “ but after that could only manage to take one 
or two to finish at home, if she could do that.” Miss 
M. had worked once before for the same employer, 
when she paid Is 3d a dozen for the shirts, but the 
same employer “ now pays only 8d. That was 18 months 
ago. ... By staying up in the mornings I made 12s 6d 
one week, but that meant working till 3 o’clock some 
mornings, working till 1 or 2 o’clock other mornings, 
and working on Sunday, too, for I had to do it to make 
a living.” 

Then the newspaper man outlines what he heads 
“ A Cruel Case.” Mrs V. was destitute, “ and work 
on almost any terms was desired by her.” She applied 
for work “ and got the hardest and most poorly paid 
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class of work we have yet discovered, though it is by 
no means difficult to find work that is paid for at 
shockingly low rates. On applying for work an im¬ 
mense bundle of material was handed to her, sufficient 
to make over a gross of oatmeal bags. This was a load 
just about as heavy as she could stagger under, as she 
was old and infirm; but she took it and managed to get 
it home, though the task was almost beyond her 
strength.” 

Then she set to work, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., having 
made 12 dozen and seven bags. The work was dirty 
on account of the material, and the dust arising there¬ 
from makes the work unhealthy. The work was 
bundled together, a weary trudge took her to the 
factory—a tram was a luxury not to be dreamt of— 
and for her day^s hard labour and her two journeys 
she received eightpence! 

The investigator declares that this case of Mrs 
V.’s was “simply the cruel operation of a merciless 
system that has been followed without regard for any¬ 
thing but mere money-getting.” Then he tells of a case 
where a woman refused to make these oatmeal bags 
for Is a gross, but other work failing she went back 
to the employer offering to perform the work. She 
was then told “ that she must take them at lOd a gross 
or not have them at all.” 

The many cases inquired into were simply repeti¬ 
tions of misery. Freedom of contract was unfettered. 
AVeak women had absolute freedom—to accept work 
at starvation rates or starve. There was no trade 
union to interfere with the employers* business; there 
were no harassing Labour laws; but there were scores 
of sweated women workers. The investigator was cer¬ 
tain that the rates of remuneration would “ only be 
accepted under the pressure of want, or as pocket 
money for those who do not really need to work for 
their living. The rates now paid are, in some instances 
certainly, barely sufficient to keep those who receive 
them from actual starvation.*’ And that was the 
shadow! 


ra.—THE AWAKENING OF THE PUBLIC 
CONSCIENCE. 

And after eighteen centuries of professed worship and 
service of this Man (Christ), has it come to this, that we 
are willing to permit in our midst a system that in this 
young fair land threatens to reproduce here before very 
long those very evils that are eating the heart and soul out 
of the older countries? And shall we sit down here and 
allow it to suck the souls out of the lives of our women and 
girls? I much mistake this large meeting if that is so. 
I much mistake the temper and spirit of the influential 
gentlem-en who are on this platform to-night if they will 
allow it. I think we shall take this system, with all its 
aiders and abettors, place them high upon the pillory of 
public opinion for all men’s scorn — yea, till the very geese 
take courage and hiss derision at them!—Rev. Rutherford 
Waddell, at public meeting on June 7, 1889. 

In this historical sketch we are still in the pre¬ 
union days. I have given ample illustrations to show 
the ramifications of the sweating system and the de¬ 
moralisation which invariably follows it. 

The Times made its exposures in January and 
followed them with an agitation which extended to 
the other local newspapers. Several public men 
became interested, and a meeting was held in the 
•Choral Hall. A committee was appointed to consider 
the best means of dealing with the sweating system. 
It was expected that the warehousemen would aid 
the reform sought and help to end the sweating evil, 
for they had individually expressed abhorrence of it. 
When put to the test, however, the warehousemen 
failed. 

It must be remembered that most of the work 
was done through contractors. The warehousemen 
sweated the contractors, and the contractors were com¬ 
pelled to multiply the iniquity on the workers. In 
theory the warehousemen were not sweaters —they did 
not know that women were being paid starvation wages; 
but the prices paid to contractors left no alternative. 
As an actual fact, therefore, nobody but the warehouse¬ 
men were to blame. 
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A great public meeting was held on June 7, 1889, 
to receive the report of the committee. It was an 
inspiring gathering. The hall was packed, enthusiasm 
and indignation were judiciously blended, and the 
speeches were excellent. To-day, as I read the report 
of that great meeting of protest against human misery 
and rank injustice, I feel that we who are carrying 
on the Tailoresses’ Union owe a very deep debt of 
gratitude to the public men who took part in it. To 
show that the disclosures had touched the conscience 
of the community it is only necessary to glance at the 
names of those who were on the platform. 

Mr W. Downie Stewart, M.H.R., occupied the 
chair, for he had been appointed chairman of the 
committee. Mrs W. H. Reynolds, Miss Bathgate, the 
Revs. Rutherford Waddell, J. Gibb, J. Gibson-Smith, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Edwards, Dr Fitchett, M.H.R., 
H. S. Fish, M.H.R., Messrs T. Brown, E. C. Quick, G. 
Fenwick, Keith Ramsay, J. S. Maitland, D. White, 
F. S. Parker, and Sir Robert Stout. 

The committee circulated its report in the meet¬ 
ing. The ideal of the committee had been to frame 
a tariff of prices which would be accepted as minimum 
rates. The contractors endorsed and agreed to the 
tariff. It was then submitted to the merchants. “The 
intention of the committee was that a book should be 
placed in the hands of every merchant, in which those 
who tendered for the work should sign a guarantee 
that they would pay their workers not less than the 
tariff rates, and that in the event of anyone being dis¬ 
covered violating this pledge the work should be with¬ 
drawn from them until such reparation had been made 
as might be deemed satisfactory.” 

Lengthy negotiations then took place between the 
committee and the merchants. Those negotiations cul¬ 
minated in a letter dated Dunedin, 17th May, 1889, as 
follows:— 

The warehousemen have taken into consideration your 
letter of the 15th inst., and while assuring your committee 
of their entire sympathy with the work it has undertaken. 
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feel they cannot very well pledge themselves in the position 
of insisting upon contractors pledging themselves to pay 
their workers not less than the tariff of prices submitted, but 
will endeavour by representation to get them to do so. 
With a view to assisting you in this work, the warehouse¬ 
men are quite agreeable to give you a list of the names 
of the contractors who make up for them now, or at any 
future time you may ask for it, and your committee will 
then be in a position to deal directly between contractor 
and worker. 

How the contractor was to pay a fair wage to 
the workers if the contractor could not get a fair 
price from the warehouseman was not explained by 
the latter. The committee, however, came to a con¬ 
clusion, and it was this:— 

On the receipt of this letter your committee saw that 
all further effort in this direction was useless. The ware¬ 
housemen had thus collectively refused to do what the 
committee understood they had individually approved of. 
In the opinion of your committee the warehousemen had 
it in their power to secure the payment of a living rate 
of wages. They declined, however, to give their aid in 
doing this, and have assigned no tangible reason for this 
refusal. It is for the public to draw its own conclusion. 

Your committee is glad to know that the prices have 
very much improved, but as the same conditions which 
produced sweating in the past still exist, this improvement 
can only be regarded as merely temporary. 

Finally, your committee having carefully considered 
the whole matter, can see no way to prevent the recurrence 
of the state of things which has aroused public indignation 
in the past, excepting— 

1. Legislative interference; and 

2. The organisation of the workers themselves into 
a union similar to that which has been so success¬ 
fully carried on in Victoria. 

They recommend, therefore, the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of securing these ends. 

The Rev. Rutherford Waddell spoke first. He 
could not understand the attitude of the warehouse¬ 
men, but he very roundly condemned their actions. 
For instance, he said at this historic gathering: 
“ I, for one, must charge them with being henceforth 
indirectly involved in the iniquities of a system which 
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we all deplore, and which they themselves profess to 
abhor.—(Applause.) I charge them with not only help¬ 
ing us to remove a stumbling block out of the way 
of reform, but with actually sitting down upon the 
block and keeping it in its place. I say they, and they 
only, had the power at this particular crisis to prevent 
wages from sinking below a living minimum. ... I 
charge the warehousemen with not only stopping a 
reform, but with setting an example of selfishness and 
narrowness unworthy of their position. Warehouse¬ 
men, one would think, would have been above haggling 
for a half-penny or a penny a dozen for shirt-making 
when the lives and happiness of the workers were in¬ 
volved. 

“ I charge these warehousemen again with indirectly 
sharing in the gains of this iniquitous system of sweat¬ 
ing. If it continues in our midst, I say these ware¬ 
housemen will morally occupy a position almost, if not 
altogether, analogous to the receiver of stolen goods.— 
(Applause.) .... Finally, I charge the warehousemen 
with caring more for money than for men; more for 
gain than for the welfare of the human lives that help 
to procure this gain for them.—(Applause.) 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I will tell you what, in my 
opinion, is the reason for the position which the ware¬ 
housemen take up. It is simply this: They are afraid 
of our proposal, because it might reduce the profit 
side of their balance sheet a little; because they are 
afraid one might gain a pecuniary advantage over an¬ 
other. That’s the long and short of the matter. As 
one of these gentlemen put it to me: ‘If a woman 
comes and offers to do work for me at a less rate than 
I am paying, am I to be denied the privilege of making 
a profit? ’ I said: ‘ Certainly. That’s just what we 
want to do. We want to set limits to the fierceness 
of this competition.’ ” And the reverend gentleman 
ijoncluded with the peroration at the head of this 
chapter. 

Sir Robert Stout followed. He paid a high 
tribute to the speech of Dr (then Rev.) Waddell. The 
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Knight of Democracy confessed to the great sadness 
he felt when he saw such a meeting. When he left 
the Old Land he had felt as others had—that in 
coming to a new land he was coming to a country 
that would be rid of the evils that had tormented 
the land of his birth; and yet before this colony 
was 50 years old these troubles were affecting its 
inhabitants. Could it be that it was a law of life 
that the race could only exist on the degradation of 
some part of it? He did not believe it was.—(Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Sir Robert believed a perfect State possible of 
achievement, and the people could have it if they 
desired. What had been done here in the way of 
social reform? (asked Sir Robert). He would say 
that year by year the people were doing their best 
to bring about an exactly similar social state to that 
which existed in older countries; that they were not 
laying the lines that should be laid to make their 
social state better than that which prevailed in the 
land they had left. He would say, further, that it 
was the people who were to blame. It was not their 
leaders or their politicians that were to blame. If 
a politician were to start a new idea for a better 
social State, how would he be met by the mass of 
the people in any city or in any electorate in New 
Zealand? He would have the press running him down 
because of his “fad.”—(Applause.) 

The curse of New Zealand had been that we had 
not had sufficient “fads ”; that we had not set ourselves 
a high ideal of life. Sir Robert then spoke eloquently 
on the line that the same seed produces the same 
crop. Unrestricted competition was disastrous. But 
the practical people said they must not interfere with 
the law of competition. If any person (said Sir 
Robert) ventured to assert that the State ought to 
interfere here or there, it was said this was contrary 
to some rule, that he was pursuing a “fad,” and was 
not a practical man. Where were the practical men 
ending in this business? He presumed, if they read 
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the report, they would say the only practical men 
were the warehousemen, and yet it was an exceed¬ 
ingly sad thing that things had been so managed 
that in this new land a meeting should be held to 
protest against labourers being offered so little for 
their work that upon it they could not keep body 
and soul together. Was not that disgraceful? 

Unless factory labour gave workers a chance to 
live good physical and moral lives “ it would be better 
that there should not be a factory in New Zealand, 
and that the country should remain a sheep-walk. 
What was the benefit of factories if we were to have 
our race degraded? What was the benefit of ware¬ 
houses if they only existed to the degradation of our 
own flesh and blood? They were no benefit to the 
nation and no benefit to the race, and it would be 
better if they were all burnt down.” 

Sir Robert Stout then moved—“ That the Govern¬ 
ment be respectfully requested to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the sweating system in this and other 
towns of the colony, and report as to the best method 
of dealing with the whole subject.” Sir Robert thought 
all would come right—it was only a question of 
time. As soon as the labourer was educated he would 
have his rights; he would have his rights though all 
the capitalists in the world declared he should not, 
because he would organise, and if he was faithful to 
his fellows the battle was won.—(Applause.) He hoped 
we could look forward to the time of which the poet 
had sung:— 

The time will come when the beauties of earth shall be 

for all; 

When none on his brother’s slavehood shall base his escape 

from thrall. 

That was what we should work for.—(Applause.) 
That was what we should struggle for; and if we 
only remembered this, let us worship gold if we 
pleased. But if we thought less of gold and more of 
humanity, our nation would be better and our race 
would be better.—(Applause.) 
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Dr Fitchett, seconded the motion, and 

Messrs Hogg, Joachim, and J. F. M. Fraser strongly 
supported. It was carried unanimously. 

The next motion submitted is of close personal 
interest to tailoresses. It was the first direct step 
in the formation of what is now the Dunedin 
Tailoresses* Union, and the great organisation of 
workers covered by the New Zealand Federated 
Tailoresses and Other Clothing Trades Industrial As¬ 
sociation of Workers. It was in the hands of Mr J. 
S. Maitland, and couched in these terms:— 

“ That efforts be made now to form a union of 
the tailoresses, shirt machinists, finishers, and 
pressers, such union to be called ‘ The Tailoresses 
Union of New Zealand.* ” 

Mr Maitland compared our prices without a union 
with those of Victoria with a union of tailoress^. 

S.B. sacs were paid for in Victoria 2s 6d, while in 
Dunedin they were made for Is 6d; the price of S.B. 
pagets in Victoria was 3s 9d, and in Dunedin 2s 6d. 
.... He wanted to know where this reduction was 
going to end. It would take no prophet to foretell 
that if these reductions continued they would have 
the same dens for tailors as there were in Shoreditch 
and Petticoat lane.*’—(Applause.) 

Mr H. S. Fish, M.H.R., seconded the motion, Mr 
Parker strongly supported it, and the meeting endorsed 
the proposal to form a union. 

Mr T. Brown then moved—“ That the following 
be a committee to give effect to the foregoing resolu¬ 
tions:—Sir Robert Stout, Hon. W. H. Reynolds, Dr 
Fitchett, M.H.R., Messrs W. D. Stewart, James Allen, 
H. S. Fish, M.H.R.’s J. S. Maitland, D. Wishart, the 
presidents of the Social Reform Association (Mr A. 
Bathgate), the Tailors’ Union (Mr J. Montgomery), and 
the Trades and Labour Council (Mr C. J. Thorn), 
Messrs William Mitchell (president of the Carpenters’ 
Association), David Pinkerton (president of the Boot- 
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makers’ Union)Mr Brown said little in support of 
his motion, and “ thought that these gentlemen would 
find that they had a large contract to carry out.” 

Mr G. Fenwick seconded the motion, and strongly 
impeached the actions of one firm of warehousemen, 
who, he said, were the real culprits. He had a splen¬ 
did reception from those present. It was recognised 
that he had, through his connection with the Times, 
done much to rouse the public conscience. He said 
the facts brought before him were utterly appalling.” 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr J. F. M. Fraser mounted the platform and “ con¬ 
gratulated Mr Fenwick on his manly utterance.— 
(Loud applause.) His speech did an honest man good 
to hear.—(Cheers.)” Then Mr Fraser moved—“That 
in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that the 
name of the firms who decline to fix a fair minimum 
wage for their workers be given publicity to, and 
that the public be respectfully requested to decline 
to do business with any retail house dealing with 
the firms who decline to fix such minimum.” The 
motion was received with cheers, and seconded by 
Mr Rankin. After careful consideration it was with¬ 
drawn. 

The Chairman intimated that Mr J. S. Maitland 
would be at the Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion Rooms (now the Trades Hall) from 12 to 5 on 
Saturday, and all day on Monday, to receive the 
names of those young women who wished to enrol 
themselves as members of this union. 

Mr Colclough said he thought it would be a dis¬ 
grace for the meeting to separate without expressing 
its thanks to the Otago Daily Times for the action it 
had taken in this matter.—(Applause.) 

Mr W. Me Adam said he would second the motion 
with much pleasure, especially if Mr Fenwick’s name 
was connected with it.—(Applause.) Anyone who 
knew anything of the business relations of this city. 
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and especially the position which Mr Fenwick held, 
would recognise that this was the bravest thing that 
had been done in Dunedin for many a long year.— 
(Applause.) Mr Fenwick’s name was coupled with the 
motion, and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr Fenwick’s reply was characteristic. He felt 
that he had only done his duty. . . . He could wish 
that in this vote the other papers had been included, 
and, with the permission of the meeting, would supply 
that omission.—(Applause.) The papers had worked 
together in this matter, and though the Otago Daily 
Times had taken the lead, the other , papers were 
equally deserving of approbation.—(Applause.) 

The last act of the great meeting was a courageous 
speech by Mr B. Hallenstein, who declared that “this 
movement has from the outset had my heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy. Keen competition compels us to pay lower 
prices than formerly, but I have often said to the mem¬ 
bers of our firm—all of whom, I am happy to say, 
agree with me—that we would prefer to abandon our 
business rather than carry it on if it can only be 
made remunerative by starvation wages. I, for one, 
would not feel happy to live on the misery of others.” 
Mr Hallenstein moved a vote of thanks “ to Mr Waddell, 
and those ladies and gentlemen who have acted with 
him,” and this, and a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
closed the meeting. 

So it was that the need for the Tailoresses’ Union 
became imperative. With the open championship of 
such worthy citizens and the co-operation of the com¬ 
munity it is not surprising that success paved its foot¬ 
steps. 


IV.—THE BIRTH OF THE UNION. 


The investigation shows that women cannot combine 
together as workmen do in their trades union to protect 
themselves and limit the hours of labour.—Report of New 
Zealand Royal Commission on the operations of “ The 
Employment of Females Act, 1873,” dated May 27, 1878. 

Is organisation not possible?—“It’s no use speaking of 
trade organisation amongst women. They never will com¬ 
bine. They would submit to anything rather than do that, 
and I see that more and more. To attempt to combine 
would be to refuse our daily bread, and we can do nothing.” 
—Mrs M., to an Otago Daily Times investigator of sweating 
conditions, 1889. 

Woman in all ages and in all roles has had to 
prove herself. The presumption has always been to 
consider woman incapable of doing for herself what 
man has done for himself. And so the fact that men 
had combined successfully, and with advantage to 
themselves and the community, and that women had 
not so combined, was accepted as proof that trade 
union combination among women for industrial better¬ 
ment was impossible. 

And so, hoping against hope and prejudice, it 
was decided to see if working women could by trade 
union combination gain justice for themselvess. A 
public meeting had affirmed that the tailoresses 
should organise, a committee of public men was 
appointed to help them to do so, and it only remained 
with the women themselves to combine. The com¬ 
mittee set to work with a will. It was appointed 
on June 7. By July 11 it had everything ready to form 
the union. It had held eleven meetings, had carried 
on extensive negotiations with the warehousemen 
towards getting a log, and, having made some sub¬ 
stantial progress in this respect, decided to form the 
union. 

On July 11, 1889, the meeting to form the union 
was held in the Choral Hall. There were on the plat¬ 
form—Messrs D. Wishart (chairman), D. Pinkerton, J. 
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A. Millar (secretary), and J. Montgomery (members 
of the Anti-sweating Committee). There were 300 
present, the great majority being women and girls. The 
Rev. Rutherford Waddell was also present. 

The Chairman outlined the business of the meeting, 
and asked all who had not agreed to join the Union 
to leave the room. The committee’s report showed that 
564 members had been enrolled since the great public 
meeting. The tailoresses had responded to the clarion 
call for action, and the Union commenced operations. 
The committee had made some progress towards the 
framing of a log, and the manufacturers had decided 
to submit one immediately. It thought the Union 
should have the final word in dealing with the log, 
and so decided to call the tailoresses together. “Your 
committee,” said the report, “have in no way com¬ 
mitted the Union to any course of action, but have 
simply tried to arrange an amicable settlement upon 
the question of wages, and they now desire the mem¬ 
bers of the Union to come forward and take the matter 
in hand for themselves, and the committee will give 
them every assistance.” 

Rules and working conditions were discussed, and 
the following officers were elected:—President, Rev. 
Rutherford Waddell; vice-presidents. Miss H. R. 
Morrison and Mr C. W. Smith; secretary, Mr J. A. 
Millar; trustees—Sir Robert Stout, Mr D. Wishart, and 
two others. A committee of twelve was also appointed, 
but I can only find the following ten names in the 
records:—Misses J. Adams, J. Aitchison, M. Bissland, 
J. Dryden, L. Omand, A. Whitehorn, E. Notten, Mrs S. 
Bell, and Messrs E. Fielden and G. Newton. To these 
was entrusted the great task of evolving justice and 
fair wages and working conditions out of the chaos 
of sweaterdom. 

The negotiations between the Union and employers 
required the utmost tact. The coming of the Union 
was resented. A strong and vigorous public opinion, 
however, had impressed the sweaters with some sense 
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of fear as well as instilling a new conception of 
justice. Nevertheless, a strike of great magnitude was 
possible more than once. That such a calamity was 
prevented was due more to Mr Millar than to any 
other single individual. Mr Millar was soon to be 
branded in some quarters as the creator of industrial 
strife and an enemy of law and order. He was re¬ 
presented to be that and much more by the employ¬ 
ing interests of this country. Yet even those outside 
the ranks of trade unionists who knew him best, and 
watched his work and influence in the early days of 
the Tailoresses* Union have no hesitation in saying 
that his influence was for peace, and but for that in¬ 
fluence a bitter strike would have marked the birth 
pangs of the Tailoresses* Union. 

An incident worthy of notice for the reason that 
it had an important bearing on the recognition of the 
Union was the action of Mr Morris (of Messrs Morris 
and Seelye). The manufactureres had a conference, 
and decided not to recognise the Union. Mr Morris 
had agreed to this decision under the misapprehension 
that he would be asked to pay the increased rates 
for contract work then in hand. He communicated 
this decision to Mr Robert Slater, then in his employ. 
Mr Slater, who had taken an active part in the affairs 
of the new Union, informed him that the Union would 
exempt existing contracts. Mr Morris said if that was 
so he would recognise the Union and agree to increased 
prices. He then and there gave Mr Slater a letter 
to Mr Millar to that effect. Mr Morris was cheered 
by the girls in his employ, and he realised that little 
work would be done that day, so he gave his em¬ 
ployees the money for a ride to St. Clair in the palace 
cars then running in opposition to the horse trams. 
And so the Union was first recognised by a clothing 
manufacturer in Dunedin. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the position 
between the factory owners and their work people 
became most acute at this stage. A letter, typical of 
those sent to other Labour organisations, is published 
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in the next chapter. During this crisis the greatest 
anxiety was felt by those who were guiding the 
destinies of the Union. To call out on strike hundreds 
of working women who had been receiving very low 
wages and had just been organised was a grave re¬ 
sponsibility, and Dr Waddell and his fellow-officers 
realised the gravity of the situation. Dr Waddell was 
untiring in his efforts to prevent a deadlock. Yet such 
did occur. All efforts to arrive at a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment failed, and a strike seemed certain. It suggested 
itself to some of the employers, however, that if a 
fair-minded member of the community, whose interests 
were not in any way connected with the clothing 
trade—someone who would have the confidence of both 
sides—could be induced to step into the breach as 
mediator, it might be possible to end the deadlock. 

In furtherance of this suggestion it was decided to 
ask Mr George Fenwick if he would undertake the 
duties, and Mr Bendix Hallenstein waited on Mr Fen¬ 
wick, put the matter before him, and said he would 
have the loyal support of the whole of the manu¬ 
facturers in any efforts he might make and any 
reasonable opinions he might express on points in dis¬ 
pute. Mr Fenwick readily agreed to act provided his 
intervention met with the approval of the workers, 
and this being obtained there ensued a long series of 
meetings between representatives of employers and 
employed, Mr Fenwick being in the chair. After a 
fortnight’s sittings, during which there was much 
heated argument from time to time, and apparently 
irreconcilable views and demands were brought into 
harmony by judicious compromises, the manufacturers 
recognised the Union and accepted its schedule of 
prices. 

Volumes could be written in descriptive detail 
outlining the difficulties met with, and the self-sacrific¬ 
ing work of the men and women who devoted their 
evenings to perfecting the work of organisation. Miss 
Harriet R. Morrison threw her whole energy into 
the work of consolidating the Union and getting im- 
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provements for its members. Her work stands out as 
a noble example of single-mindedness in improving the 
lot of wage-earning women. When Mr Millar re¬ 
linquished the secretaryship Miss Morrison took up the 
work, and held the office until 1896. During Miss 
Morrison’s secretaryship many forward steps were ^ 

made. The Union was housed in a suite of rooms, in¬ 
cluding a reading and luncheon room. The Omand and 
Freeman library was established by public subscription 
(Miss L. Denham and Miss J. Miller being instru¬ 
mental in collecting a very large sum), also a benefit 
fund to help members of the Union when illness or 
bad health rendered them unfit for work. The work¬ 
ing women of this colony have much cause to thank 
Miss Morrison. 

It is not possible to follow the Union’s difficulties 
in detail. Immediately the factory log was agreed to, 
attention was turned to the conditions of the shop 
tailoresses. Here, too, many obstacles had to be 
overcome. Then followed the hosiery and shirt workers. 

Here, again, the sweating abomination was rampant, 
and only after long and tedious conferences and 
negotiations was it eliminated. The net result of 
organisation was estimated to have improved wages 
from 12i to 50 per cent., to have considerably reduced 
working hours, and to have abolished the slavery of 
home work. 

A transformation had come over the lives of the < 

working seamstresses. The Union membership grew 
to close on 900 members, and the women were most 
loyal to Union principles. The women who remained 
true to the Union in those early days, who even obeyed 
its call to cease work when their employers broke 
agreements, have bequeathed industrial advantages to 
the workers of to-day. 

After a few months’ occupancy of the presidential 
chair the Rev. Mr Waddell resigned the presidency. 

He was elected a life honorary member, and to-day 
his portrait adorns the walls of the Union’s rooms 
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as a treasured memento of his courageous and suc¬ 
cessful stand against greed and for humanity. 

Mr Millar transferred the work of secretary to 
Miss Morrison on January 30, 1890, but his name was 
xised as secretary for many months after that date. On 
August 12 he was elected a life honorary member, 
and his portrait, with those of other officials, adorns 
the walls of the Union’s rooms. He had tided the Union 
over its infantile troubles, and his hands were then very 
full with the Maritime Strike. He was being severely 
impeached by the capitalists, and the Union expressed 
its confidence in him in these terms:—“That this 
Union has every confidence in Mr Millar as a leader 
of the Labour movement.” 

I find frequent references to the great strike in 
the records. For instance, it is affirmed that the strike 
“had cost the capitalist ship owners upwards of three 
millions, and there was not the likelihood of their 
again wishing to oppose the Labour party.” The Union 
supported the seamen, two grants of £50 and £25 
following in quick succession. The spontaneous assist¬ 
ance granted to kindred societies has been a character¬ 
istic of the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union, and many hun¬ 
dreds of pounds have been expended in this direction. 


V.—SOME EARLY DIFFICULTIES. 


Considering the Union as the only effective mechanism 
of bargaining available for the labourer, we have seen that 
it enables him to take advantage of the various fluctuations i 

of demand instead of allowing these to take advantage of 
him. Unionism flnds the labour world in the state of a 
market where skilful dealers are selling to ignorant cus¬ 
tomers at enormous profits. And just as such a market is 
revolutionised when the customers become educated and 
acquire knowledge of goods and their prices, so the old 
methods of selling the commodity of Labour are all upset 
by combination.—L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. (“ The Labour 
Movement.”) 

The first Minute Book and the first Letter Book 
of the Union are most interesting. Both are in the 
handwriting of J. A. Millar, later a Minister of the 
Crown, then an overworked trade union advocate who 
spent much time and energy in forming unions. As 
showing the critical position of the Tailoresses' Union 
as well as the foresight of its officers at one period of 
its early existence, I reproduce the following interest¬ 
ing letter:— 

Tailoresses’ Union of N.Z., 

Rattray Street, Dunedin, 

August 14, 1889. 


Mr R. R. Annibel, Secretary Westport Labour Union, 
Westport. 

Dear Sir,—Your very kind and welcome letter duly 
to hand with thanks for kind expressions of sympathy with 
our movement to get a fair day’s wage for our women 
workers. I can assure you it was high time that some 
steps were taken, as the wages being paid were barely 
sufficient to enable the girls to pay for their food, but I 
am pleased to say that the formation of a Union was hailed 
with glee by the girls, and to-day we have over 700 enrolled 
in Dunedin, whilst a large number have also joined in 
Christchurch, and as soon as we are properly formed we 
intend extending our operations to all the centres of popu¬ 
lation, but I am afraid we have a fight staring us in 
the face here, as the manufacturers decline to recognise 
the existence of a Union, and I am now going to ask you 
to lay before your society the question of assistance should 
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we be compelled to go out on strike. We intend to do all 
in our power to avert this, but if other means fail we wish 
to ascertain what amounts would probably be given by the 
various Unions, as we have no funds of our own yet, and 
the manufacturers are doing their best to crush us in the 
bud. If you will let me know by wire what you can do 

I in the event of our going out, we will esteem it a favour. 

It will be a great pity if, after getting on so well so far, 
we should be crushed for want of support, and our girls 
again have to work for whatever is offered to them or 
starve. Trusting to have an early reply,—I remain, yours in 
unity, 

, JOHN A. MILLAR, Secretary. 

Much correspondence in this first Letter Book is 
devoted to the small minority who remained outside 
the Union’s ranks. These were summarily and satis¬ 
factorily dealt with. The staunch old individualist 
would see in these letters a gross and unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the subject; but the 
peculiarity about the pronounced individualist is his 
utter callousness as to the interests of the mass. So 
the Union went on its way. Here is an extract from 
the Letter Book, which gives a glimpse of the old dis¬ 
pensation, and will be very fresh news to hundreds of 
tailoresses working under modern conditions:— 

February 4, 1890. 


To the Workers of W. H. Moore. 

NOTICE. 

If you accept any wages in the future wherein needles 
have been deducted therefrom, you will be summoned be¬ 
fore the General Committee and fined. 

By Order, 

JOHN A. MILLAR (per H. R. M.), Secretary. 

A little later (May, 1890) the Union was helping 
other workers who were on strike. A levy of 6d a 
week was struck on female members and Is per week 
on male members of the Union. By this means £20 
weekly was promised to help the Auckland tailoresses 
and £5 per week to the Petone mill workers. And so 
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the new unionists were learning to live up to the 
highest traditions of trade unionism by helping their 
fellows in distress. In 1890 the Trades and Labour 
Council of Otago was formed, the Tailoresses’ Union 
being one of the first three unions which created the 
Council. ^ 

The first Minute Book is equally interesting. I 
have gleaned many notable facts which are absent 
from this book only because of the exigencies of 
space. Here is a commentary on the organisation of 
labour. At the first committee meeting of the Union 
held on Saturday, July 13, 1889, the secretary was in¬ 
vited to write to each factory and invite the cutters 
to join the Union. The idea was to embrace in the 
Union all persons engaged in the industry. The cutters 
did not respond to the ladies’ invitation. Twenty 
years later the cutters of Dunedin made application 
to be admitted members of the Tailoresses’ Union. 

This time the ladies declined, for the Union has, since 
September, 1891, been exclusively confined to female 
members. The cutters, however, later joined hands with 
the pressers, and for many years have worked under an 
award of the Arbitration Court. 

In the earliest days of the Union it was decided 
to organise branches in Christchurch, Wellington, and 
Auckland. Inside twelve months (on May 5, 1890) 
it was estimated that the membership stood thus:— 
Dunedin, 1000; Wellington, 450; Auckland, 422; t 

Christchurch, 700. These figures are approximate. 

In this connection the history of the Union’s work 
outside of Dunedin was one of service. It sent repre¬ 
sentatives to help other centres, and forwarded money 
as well. For instance, on October 22, 1889, the com¬ 
mittee was empowered to send a representative to 
Wellington and Auckland to open branches. In 1891 
it was reported that the Christchurch Union was in 
a bad state, and some assistance would have to be 
given at once. Miss Morrison was sent to Wellington 
in February, 1891, to “meet waning condition” of the 
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northern Union. The Auckland Union was sick in July 
of the same year, and Miss Morrison was sent to act 
as physician. 

It was again reported from Auckland in September 
I that the Union was “ in a ve^ weak and tottering con¬ 

dition.” On April 20, 1892, it was once more reported 
from Auckland that the “Union was in a state of col¬ 
lapse.” Miss Morrison was again sent. She found 
everything in a deplorable condition. The girls were 
leaving the Union, the manufacturers were coercing and 
sweating them, and the history of the formation of 
the Dunedin Union—the public meetings and the press 
disclosures—was re-enacted in the northern city. The 
assistance of Sir George Grey was obtained, and he 
became a vice-president. Mr T. W. Leys, editor of the 
Auckland Star, denounced the sweaters and their works, 
and became a great force in the creation of a public 
opinion. Miss Morrison threw her whole energy into 
the regeneration of Auckland conditions, but the task 
was stupendous. 

With a few exceptions—for instance, Messrs A. 
Clark and Sons had always stood for fair working con¬ 
ditions—the manufacturers proved unreliable in the 
pledges they made to observe fair conditions. The re¬ 
port submitted to the Dunedin Union on Miss 
Morrison’s return showed that the ruling wages had 
been from 2s 6d per week up to 7s, 8s, 9s; and 10s 
► was considered a good wage. There had been a reign 

of tyranny over the girls, and they had been dismissed 
on the slightest suspicion of being connected with the 
Union. The Union had less than 50 members. 

As a result of Miss Morrison’s twenty-six weeks’ 
labours in Auckland the minimum had been increased 
to 7s 6d, a healthy public opinion had been created, 
and there was every possibility of the southern log 
being adopted. Mr Leys was honoured with a special 
vote of thanks from the Dunedin Union for his assis¬ 
tance to Miss Morrison and his efforts to stamp out 
sweating. A similar vote was also accorded to the Hon. 
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W. T. Jennings, Rev. J. J. Berry, Mr Theo (later 
Justice) Cooper, and Mr W. H. Smith. 

I might here interpolate that Auckland did not 
come into line with the south until the Arbitration 
Court extended the southern award and brought 
about uniformity for the whole colony in the early 
part of 1910. Hundreds of pounds had been spent 
by the Dunedin Union in its efforts to raise Auckland 
up to the southern standard in the matter of tailoresses’ 
wages. Money had been expended by the Federation 
in the same effort. The Arbitration Court had been 
approached to this end on three occasions, but the 
Federation had always met the joint opposition of the 
Auckland Tailoresses* Union and the employers. And 
so failure dogged the efforts of the southerners. 

In 1909 I was asked to open negotiations with the 
Auckland Union towards a complete federation and 
a uniform award. I visited Auckland twice in 1909. 
The whole position was laid before the Auckland 
tailoresses, and they decided to join the Federation. 
In March of 1910 I represented the Federation before 
the Arbitration Court, was successful in obtain¬ 
ing a Dominion award, and seeing the dream of the 
pioneers realised—uniform working conditions and 
wages throughout the Dominion. 

The unfairness of the Auckland employers in the 
early nineties ultimately bore good fruit. It is con¬ 
tended that the experience of the Auckland tailoresses 
influenced the Hon. W. P. Reeves in his decision to 
make his Conciliation and Arbitration Bill compulsory. 
It is on record that the Auckland Union was in despair, 
and offered to submit its case to a Conciliation Board 
composed wholly of employers. The step was unusual 
and daring, but even this attempt failed, because the 
moral suasion on the clothing manufacturers was not 
strong enough. 

Then, in desperation the Tailoresses’ Union carried 
this resolution and sent it to the Minister for Labour 
(the Hon. W. P. Reeves)—“That this meeting of the 
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Auckland Tailoresses' Union, seeing that after six 
months* negotiations with the manufacturers all con¬ 
ciliatory measures are now exhausted, do hereby call 
on the Government and Legislature of New Zealand to 
press into law, in the early stages of the next session 
of Parliament, a Conciliation Bill containing in its 
clauses provisions for compulsory arbitration, so that 
the working women of Auckland may be able to obtain 
some redress against tyranny and oppression, and be 
free from the evils of undercutting and the competitive 
system.** 

In July, 1891, the Unions were federated under 
the name of “ The New Zealand Federated Tailoresses* 
Unions.’* This was a distinct forward step. The 
Federation was made possible by the Dunedin Union 
advancing a large amount of money on loan, and two 
other unions advancing lesser amounts. The head¬ 
quarters were fixed in Dunedin, where it remained 
for years. The Federation was registered on May 19, 
1898, as “ The New Zealand Federated Tailoresses* and 
Other Clothing Trade Employees* Industrial Associa¬ 
tion of Workers,** under the Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion Act, and now governs the factory awards. The 
Union was registered under the Arbitration Act on 
August 5, 1895. 


I 


VI.—THE EVOLUTION OF FAIR WAGES. 

THE SONG OF THE BLOUSE. 

GIRL PAID 4d FOR MAKING, CHARGED 4s FOR 
SOILING. 

The case of a girl who made a blouse for 4d, and then 
had to buy it from her employer for 4s, because she soiled 
it in the making, came before the Manchester Stipendiary, 
when the firm were charged with a breach of the Truck 
Act in accepting payment for spoiled work. 

Miss Squire, the chief lady inspector of factories in 
Manchester, said that the girl was sixteen years of age. 
She was employed on piecework as a blousemaker by 
Messrs Bert, Henry, and Co., of Turner Street, Manchester, 

In a certain week the girl drew 2s 6d as her week’s 
wages. She made a blouse which did not fit the figure, 
and had to unpick it. In altering it she soiled it, and 
was charged the price of the blouse, 4s, Is 6d of this 
coming out of her next week’s wages. 

The employers were fined 40s and costs. 

—English Daily Paper, March, 1910. 

Under the existing system of society fair wages 
—using “ fair ” in the sense of providing decency and 
comfort—lies at the basis of a sound national life. 
Anything less, either for man or woman, spells 
physical and moral deterioration in greater or lesser 
degree. The dangers of low wages and bad working 
conditions are even more serious in the case of women 
than of men. I have shown how horrible the wages 
and working conditions were in the pre-union days, 
and how close we were to industrial decay. The con¬ 
tinuous betterment since then is due to the efforts of 
the Union. Legislation has helped materially, but no 
substitute has been found for trade union organisation. 
Constant vigilance is necessary to secure reasonable 
administration of the laws on the Statute Book. Even 
awards of the Arbitration Court are at times in danger 
of serious evasion. A live trade union ensures reason¬ 
able compliance with the law. It saves individual 
members from unpleasant interviews with employers. 
It exists to demand and secure the rights of its mem- 
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hers. The Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union has spelt the 
difference between thraldom and liberty for female 
operatives. 

In the matter of wages nothing more need be said 
of the bad old days. The Union kept employers up 
f to the conditions agreed on as well as possible without 

the compelling force of law. Fortunately, after the 
first great exposures the majority of Dunedin em¬ 
ployers loyally co-operated with the Union to observe 
agreements. But there were others, and the others 
kept the Union busy. 

On July 7, 1898, the Union made an industrial 
agreement imder the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
and so for the first time had legal redress against 
employers who broke through agreements. The agree¬ 
ment provided for a piecework log. The weekly wages 
were fixed at the following rates: 

First-class coat machinist, to machine for eight silk 

or four silk-and-thread workers.i a J 

First-class B, to machine for seven silk or for three 

silk-and-thread workers .^ f n 

Second-class, to machine for seven thread workers 10 0 
Second-class B, to machine for six thread workers 17 6 
Third-class, to machine for five thread workers .. 15 0 

Third-class B, to machine for four thread workers 12 6 
Where power is used, machinists in second and 
third classes to work for one hand more. 

First-class vest machinists, to work for twelve silk _ ^ 

or seven silk-and-thread workers .. 1 0 u 

Second-class vest machinist, to machine for ten silk 
or six silk-and-thread workers 
Where power is used, vest machinists to work for 
one hand more. ^ • 

First-class trousers machinist, to machine for six 

, silk-and-thread workers . .. izo 

Note.—Any machinist that works for coat, vest, or 
trouser hands combined to be classed as a 

first-class coat machinist . . 1 a u 

V/eekly wages for makers to be on the same scale 
as machinists. 

Weekly wages for coat, vest, and trouser makers in 

charge of tables . • • i = n 

Weekly wages for first-class button-hole machinist ^ ^ c 

Where power is used.^ ^ 
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Apprentices to receive 2s 6d per week for the first six 
months, with a graduated rise of 2s 6d per week each fol¬ 
lowing six months until the expiry of the term of appren¬ 
ticeship, and afterwards to receive at the same proper- 
tion of wages until obtaining the minimum rate. 

Forty-six hours per week. 

This agreement, which was made an award in 
June, 1900, was amended by the Arbitration Court 
in May, 1902. Considerable trouble was encountered 
in working to the log, and the above definitions of 
the various workers were found to be faulty. The 
Court attempted to rectify these and enacted the fol- 
lowing:— 


Weekly Wages. 

The paragraph “ Weekly wages for makers shall be on 
the same scale as machinists” is struck out, and in lieu 
thereof the following scale of wages is fixed:— 

Coat-makers.— First-class makers, £1 5s per week- 
second-class coat-makers, £1 per week; third-class coat- 
makers, 17s 6d per week. 

A first-class coat-maker is one who has served her time 
and who can make per week fifteen stock first-class sacs 
lined, five pockets, padded shoulders, fiaps, or welts. 

A second-class coat-maker is one who has served her 
time and who can make per week twelve stock first-class 
sacs, as above mentioned. 

A third-class coat-maker is one who has served her 
time and who can make per week ten stock first-class sacs 
as above described. 

All other hands who have served time and have not 
become able to make per week at least ten stock first- 
class sacs as above described, 15s per week. 

Vest-makers.—First-class vest-makers, £1 5s per week* 
second-class vest-makers, £1 per week; third-class vest- 
makers, 17s 6d per week. 

A first-class vest-maker is one who has served her time 
and who can make per week thirty-three stock S.B. vests 
without collar, linings felled. ^ 

A second-class vest-maker is one who has served her 
time and who can make per week twenty-seven S.B vests 
without collar, linings felled. " 

A third-class vest-maker is one who has served her 
time and who can make per week thirty-three stock SB 
vests, without collar, linings felled. 
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All other hands who have served their time and have 
not become able to make per week at least twenty-three 
SB. vests as above described shall be paid as follows:—For 
the first four months after the expiration of the term of 
apprenticeship, 12s 6d per week; thereafter, until they 
qualify as third-class hands, 15s per week. 

Trousers Makers and Finishers.—First-class hand, £1 
5s per week; second-class hand, £1 per week; third-class 
hand, 15s per week. 

A first-class hand shall be rated as such by agreement 
between herself and employer. 

A second-class hand shall be one who has served her 
time and afterwards, either continuously or with intervals, 
worked in tailoring for a full period of six calendar months! 

A third-class hand shall be one who has served her 
time and who has afterwards, either continuously or with 
intervals, worked in tailoring for a full period of three 
calendar months. 

Other hands who have completed their term of appren¬ 
ticeship shall be paid for the first three months thereafter 
12s 6d per week. 

Apprentices.—Term: Coat-making or coat machining, 
two years (wages, first six months, 5s per week with rise of 
2s 6d per week each following six months); vest-making or 
vest-machining, one year (wages, first four months, 5s per 
week, with rise of 2s 6d each following four months); 
trousers-making or trousers-finishing, one year (wages, same 
as vests). 

The week’s work was fixed at forty-five hours. 

In spite of the efforts of the Court the old con-^ 
fusion on account of the many classes of workers, 
combined with the difficulties inherent in a log, con¬ 
tinued. Disputes arose about the capabilities of 
workers and the classes to which they were qualified 
and consequently as to the wages they should receive. 
The award did little to end the confusion. 

In 1905 the Arbitration Court made an award 
which marked a distinct departure in that it abolished 
the log which had so long been a source of trouble. 
It had been found impossible to keep the log up to 
date because of the continued changes in the system 
of manufacture. It was agreed by both parties tO' 
let it go. To provide for those workers who had been 
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earning above the minimum wage at piecework rates, 
the Court inserted the following clause:— 

The minimum weekly wage to be paid to any female 
worker heretofore working on piecework shall be the near¬ 
est wage to her average full-time earnings during the last 
six months or periods amounting to six months or such less I 

period as she shall have worked for her present employer. 

The term of apprenticeship was fixed as previously— 

For coat hands, two years; for vest hands, one year; 
for trouser hands, one year; for coat machinists, two 
years; for vest, trouser, or mole machinists, one year; 
the wages awarded were also the same. The award 
provided some more elaborate definitions, as follows:— 

In coat-making— 

(a) A first-class improver is one who has served her 
time as an apprentice and is in her second year of service 
beyond the period of apprenticeship. 

(b) A second-class improver is one who has served her 
time as an apprentice and is in her first year of service 
beyond the period of apprenticeship. 

In vest and trouser-making and moles— 

(c) A first-class improver is one who has served her 
time as an apprentice and is in her second six months of 
service beyond the period of apprenticeship. 

(d) A second-class improver is one who has served her 
time as an apprentice and is in her first six months of 
service beyond the period of apprenticeship. 

(e) A journey woman is one who has served her time 
as an apprentice and as an improver at any branch of the 
trade. 

The following provisions governed the minimum i 

wage:— 

Improvers* Wages.—For coat and vest hands—First-class 
improvers, £1 Os 6d; second-class improvers, 17s 6d. For 
trouser and mole hands—First-class improvers, £1; second- 
class improvers, 15s. 

Journeywomen’s Wages.—For coat, vest, and trousers, 
and for mole makers and machinists, £1 5s. 

This award was destined to cause serious diffi¬ 
culties. The employers gave notice to over 50 
tailoresses that they must either procure under-rate 
permits or they would not be employed. The Union 
resented and opposed this action, and advised its 
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members not to accept the employers’ dictum. The 
Union’s attitude is best shown by the following resolu¬ 
tions carried at the inception of the trouble:— 

1. That this Union consider it is in the best interests of 
all parties that any application for under-rate permits be 
made to the Chairman of the Conciliation Board, and the 
Union should not take the responsibility of granting any 
permits whatever at the present juncture. 

2. That this Union strongly urge all tailoresses who have 
fulfilled the conditions as to apprenticeship and improver- 
ship, as stipulated in the new award, to decline to make 
application for under-rate permits. 

3. That in the event of any member being locked out 
for adhering to the foregoing resolution, such member or 
members shall receive financial support from the Union. 

4. That the Executive be empowered to carry out the 
foregoing resolutions, and to advise employers accordingly. 

This was the beginning of a protracted struggle. 
The Union’s decision threw a large amount of work 
and responsibility on the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board, Mr A. Bathgate. The fair and impartial 
manner in which he discharged the duties did much 
to satisfactorily end the trouble. Lock-out pay was 
paid to the girls affected. 

An appeal was made to all the Unions in the 
Dominion on March 6, 1906. In the course of the appeal 
it was pointed out that “ Early in January 116 tailor¬ 
esses were ordered to make application to be under¬ 
rated, or be discharged from their employment. Sixty- 
three complied with their employers’ orders, 52 of 
whom were granted permits ranging from 15s to 23s 6d 
(the minimum wage being 25s) per week, and 11 were 
refused permits. Fifty-three members who considered 
themselves and were known to be thoroughly com¬ 
petent workers refused to make application, and 50 
were locked out.” And so, after providing for a six 
weeks’ lock-out from their own funds, a public appeal 
was made to the unions. The result was more than 
satisfactory. Over i430 was quickly subscribed. 

The trouble was finally settled on May 1, and the 
Federation, which carried out all the financial negotia- 
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tions immediately the Dunedin unionists came into con¬ 
flict with their employers, was able to refund 10s of 
every £1 subscribed. 

Twelve months later the Federation met the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association in conference i 

and arrived at an agreement which eliminated many 
of the points which had caused difficulty, and further 
simplifled the governing award. In May, 1909, 
another conference was held between the federated 
workers and employers, and an agreement (afterwards 
made an Award) was arrived at for a period of three 
years, and which was current when the Union cele¬ 
brated its twenty-first birthday. In this Award all 
the troublesome definitions ” are absent, and the mul¬ 
tiplication of classes of workers has gone by the board. 

The minimum wage has been fixed at £l 5s for a week 
of forty-five hours. 

It is interesting to compare the two following clauses 
with those contained in the early Agreements and 
Awards:— 

Term of Apprenticeship. 

The term of apprenticeship for females engaged in any 
capacity (except shirt-making) in a clothing factory shall be 
two years. Each worker shall also serve a term of two years 
as an improver. 

Wages of Apprentices and Improvers. 

Wages shall be paid to apprentices at the weekly rates 
hereinafter set forth—namely, for females engaged in any | 

capacity in a clothing factory, first six months, 5s per week; 
second six months, 7s 6d per week; third six months, 10s 
per week; fourth six months, 12s 6d per week; fifth six 
months, 15s per week; sixth six months, 17s 6d per week; 
seventh six months, £1 per week; and eighth six months,. 

£1 2s 6d per week. 

And so, as far as can be shown in the space avail¬ 
able, the present wages and conditions have evolved. 

A glance at the Union’s efforts on behalf of the 
shop tailoresses is likewise interesting, though here 
the terrible evil of sweating as revealed in the factories 
was absent. The first Award governing shop tailoresses 
was made on March 3, 1899. The following clause 
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covered journey women’s and apprentices’ wages for a 
forty-five-hour week:— 

The lowest rate of wages paid to workers, including 
machinists employed at weekly wages, shall be the sum of 
£1 5s for each and every week. 

The rates of payment to apprentices shall be as follow 
—viz.: For the first six calendar months of the apprentice¬ 
ship the sum of 2s 6d for each and every week, to be in¬ 
creased by 2s 6d per week at the end of each six calendar 
months until the term of four years’ apprenticeship expires. 

Later awards made no alteration in the minimum 
wage. A clause was added giving employers the right 
to employ improvers in a ratio of one improver to three 
journeywomen or fraction of three, at a wage of 17s 6d 
for a period of twelve months. The wages of appren¬ 
tices were improved by the enactment of the follow¬ 
ing clause:— 

The rates of payment to apprentices shall be as fol¬ 
lows—viz.: For the first twelve calendar months of the 
apprenticeship the sum of 5s for each and every week, to 
be increased by the sum of 3s for the third six months, 
and 2s for the fourth six months; thenceforward a rise of 
2s 6d per week every six months until the term of ap¬ 
prenticeship expires. 

Last year much attention was given to the shop 
tailoresses’ conditions. An extended log was sub¬ 
mitted to the master tailors, and an increase in 
journeywomen’s and apprentices’ wages sought. After 
lengthy negotiations the Union was successful in very 
materially improving and extending the log and obtain¬ 
ing an increase in the minimum wage, and an advance 
in apprentices’ wages, as follows:— 

The lowest rate of wages paid to workers, including 
machinists and tailoresses on ladies’ work employed at 
weekly wages, shall be the sum of £1 7s 6d for each and 
every week. 

The rates of payment to apprentices shall be as follows: 
—viz.: For the first six calendar months of the apprentice¬ 
ship the sum of 5s for each and every week, to be increased 
by the sum of 2s 6d per week every six months until the 
term of apprenticeship expires. 

So here, too, the Union has a record of betterment 
which must be pleasing to officers and members. 


VIL—WOMAN IN INDUSTRY. 

Your daughter is not at the looms, but her grand¬ 
daughter may be.—Rev. Joseph Cook (“Sex in Industry”). 

Miss Mary McDowell, of the University of Chicago, was 
observing a girl operating with unusual rapidity a heavy 
and intricate machine in a hardware factory in an Ohio < 

city. 

“ Strong, clever girl,” remarked Miss McDowell. 

“ She’s doubled the output of that machine,” said the 
superintendent. 

“ How did she get so good a job? ” asked Miss 
McDowell. 

“ Her father,” said the superintendent, “ had the machine 
before she got it. We just thought we’d try her.” 

Miss McDowell, being Scotch and suspicious, was not 
completely satisfied with this proof of the Advance of 
Woman. “How much,” she asked, “do you pay her com¬ 
pared with what you paid her father? ” 

“Half,” answered the superinlendent. 

—American Paper (1909). 

It is often argued and commonly believed that 
women cannot be combined in a trade union, because 
as a rule they are but a few years in industry before 
taking up house-keeping, and consequently they do 
not trouble over much about their wages and working 
conditions. Nothing could be more fundamentally un¬ 
sound than this premise and its conclusion. 

Woman has a permanent and increasing interest 
in industry and the conditions under which it is carried 
on. In the first place, she is entering all occupations 4 

as a worker. She is now a competitor in the 

labour market with man, even with her own brothers, 
for to-day she is taking up occupations which 

50 years ago only her brothers were eligible to fill. If 

she is careless of her working conditions prior to her 

marriage, she bequeaths the result of her neglect to 
her children, probably also to her own brothers. And 
it is a further fact that an increasingly large number 
of women are permanently engaged in industry. They 
prefer their own economic independence to the depend¬ 
ence of the married state. 
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Woman has been penalised enough in the past 
because of the misgovernment and tyranny of man. 
She ought not to multiply her disabilities and cer¬ 
tainly cannot afford to be apathetic. In our treatment 
of women in the past, Charlotte Perkins Gilman 

• (“ Women and Economics contends that “ we have 
kept half humanity tied to the starting-post, while 
the other half ran. We have trained and bred one 
kind of qualities into one-half the species, and another 
kind into the other half. And then we wonder at 

* the contradictions of human nature! For instance, 
we have done all we could, in addition to natural 
forces, to make men brave. We have done all we 
could, in addition to natural forces, to make women 
cowards. And, since every human creature is born 
of two parents, it is not surprising that we are a little 
mixed.” 

In industry, in some respects, we are still inclined 
to treat women again as man’s inferior. In assessing 
her wage we first take into consideration the fact that 
she is a woman, whereas the first consideration ought 
to be the value of her work. The factory system started 
by debasing women and treating them as drudges. 
To-day in New Zealand she has largely the making 
or marring of her future in her own hands. Equal with 
man at the place which makes the voice of all equal— 
the ballot box—she can so cast her vote to remedy many 
of the social wrongs and remove the blots from our 

^ civilisation. It will largely depend on herself whether 

the future of the race is to be jeopardised or its stamina 
impaired by reason of her invasion into all kinds of 
industry. She must, in a great measure, be the arbiter 
of her own and her nation’s future. 


vm.—THE ROMANCE OF THE STATUTE 
BOOK. 


The object of Government is to make strong men and 
strong women into good citizens, and to educate them. 

Nothing is worth anything in Government unless good men 
and good women are the result.—Edmund Burke. 

Ideals are only valuable when they are used for the 
practical purpose of regenerating the existing realities. 

. . . The legislative function does not always lead opinion, 
but it leads in practical opinion—that is, it makes up its 
mind to act perhaps after public opinion is in favour of 
acting, but before public opinion knows how to act.—J. 

Ramsay MacDonald (“Socialism and Government”). 

Bradshaw’s Factory Act shines with a peculiar lustre 
^mong the Statutes of New Zealand. Heroism in the field 
may earn a cross or a star; pre-eminence in science may 
extort the plaudits of thousands of the choicest spirits of 
all nations, and the special recognition of the great and 
the good of all ages; but in preference to these rewards I 
should be content to be known in time to come as the 
author of Bradshaw’s Act—a rapid progression towards the 
relief of those whom the past has unmistakably shown as 
needing our kindly sympathies and judicious guardianship. 

—Sir John Richardson (“ Employment of Females and 
Children ”). 

In the Northern Cemetery a memorial stone rests 
on the grave of Mr J. B. Bradshaw. He was associated 
with the early public life of this province, and occupied 
a seat in Parliament for many years, beginning in the 
late ’sixties and ending in 1886, in which year he died. < 

During the whole period he was intensely interested 
in promoting Labour legislation. The stone was erected 
to his memory by the Dunedin factory operatives in 
commemoration of his work on their behalf in Parlia¬ 
ment. Simple and eloquent stands the monument to 
the pioneer of Labour legislation in New Zealand. 

In comparison with the Factories Act of to-day, 
Bradshaw’s Act ”—The Employment of Females 
Act—is very significant. It was enacted in 1873 
and consisted of seven clauses. The Factories Act to¬ 
day (1910) consists of 73 clauses. Nevertheless, a great 
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principle was embodied in Bradshaw’s first Act. It fixed 
a maximum working day of eight hours for any woman 
or female child in any workroom. The emplo 5 nment 
of one female in making articles for sale or trade was 
sufficient to bring a place within the definition of a 
workroom. The operative clauses are remarkable for 
their brevity, and make a most interesting comparison 
with the Act of 1908, and a much more striking con¬ 
trast with the Act of 1936. As enacted in 1873, they 
read:— 

3. No person shall employ any female at any time be¬ 
tween the hours of 6 in the afternoon and 9 in the morning, 
«r for more than eight hours in any one day. 

4. Every female shall have holiday on every Saturday 
afternoon from 2 o’clock, and on Sunday, Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, and any 
other day set apart as a public holiday, without loss of 
wages. 

5. Every workroom shall be properly ventilated. 

The four other clauses were simply machinery 
clauses. Female workers were entitled to all public 
holidays on full wages. I doubt if the problem of 
factory ventilation and sanitation was ever just so 
briefly treated. 

In 1874 the Act was amended. The working hours 
were altered as from “ 6 in the afternoon and 8 in the 
morning,” but still remained at the eight-hour-day 
minimum. 

In 1875 further alterations were made. No person 
could be employed in a factory who was under the age 
of ten years, but a “child” (a boy or girl between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years) could not be em¬ 
ployed on two successive days, except at half-time. The 
amending Act consisted of thirteen clauses, and so our 
factory law was growing. Night work for females was 
prohibited. 

In 1878 a Royal Commission, of which Mr Brad¬ 
shaw was a member, was set up to inquire into the 
operation of the Act and the several amendments 
thereof, and whether it should be repealed. The Com- 
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mission’s report loyally supported the Act, and, inter 
alia, said of the Act and its amendments:— 

That the several Acts referred to are necessary, and 
have mainly accomplished the wise purposes for which they 
were enacted. 

According to the testimony of the adult women, the 
law has worked a favourable change in the comfort, inde¬ 
pendence, and well-being of females employed in the Dun¬ 
edin factories and workshops. Some of the women who* 
have for years been employed in Dunedin expressed their 
gratitude for the protection which the Legislature had 
secured for them by the limitation of the hours of labour, 
and for the consequent improvement in their social condi¬ 
tion and physical health. 

In 1881 the Act was further amended, and be¬ 
came “ The Employment of Females and Others Act.” 
It was re-enacted that “ Every factory shall be properly 
ventilated.” It was largely a consolidation, and in re¬ 
spect of the employment of young persons v/as distinctly 
contradictory. It purported to raise the age for the 
employment of young persons to twelve years, whereas 
another clause provided for children of ten years being, 
employed. 

This was remedied by a short amendment in 1884, 
and the age raised to twelve years. In 1885 the hours 
of employment for females and young persons in certain 
industries were extended beyond eight hours at ordin¬ 
ary rates for such extended hours. It also permitted 
the substitution of some other day than Saturday for 
the weekly half-holiday. 

In contradistinction to that incomplete law the 
Factories Acts of the passing years registered con¬ 
tinuous improvements. The disclosures outlined earlier 
in this book and the great anti-sweating campaign fol¬ 
lowed by the sweating commission (of which Dr Wad¬ 
dell was a member) did much to give us this Act. 
Combined with wfiat the Hon. W. P. Reeves calls “ the 
social awakening of 1890,” the disclosures and the agita¬ 
tion unquestionably made it possible for the Legislature 
to pass the Factories Act of 1894. That was at the time 
the most advanced factory law on any Statute Book. 
It was further amended materially in 1901. Minor 
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amendments were made at intervals, and when “ Our 
Majority” was published in 1910 the factory law was 
contained in the Act of 1908. The remainder of this 
chapter is reprinted as written at that time, but a later 
chapter will recount the forward step in the Act of 
‘ 1936. 

The leading features of our Factory Law to-day 
(1910) are registration and inspection. The occupier 
and one other worker constitutes a factory. The hours 
for male workers are, with certain exceptions, fixed 
‘ at 48 per week. For women and boys the maximum 

hours per week are fixed at 45, eight and a-quarter 
in any one day, or four and a-quarter hours con¬ 
tinuously. Night work, except as overtime, and only 
permitted by a permit from the inspector, is pro¬ 
hibited. 

Elaborate provision “ for the better suppression 
of what is known as the ‘ sweating evil ’ ” are enacted. 
All work done outside any factory must be labelled, 
and such work must not be sub-let by piecework or 
otherwise. Wages are fixed by Sub-section (a) of Sec¬ 
tion 32, as follows:— 

Every person who is employed in any capacity in a 
factory shall be entitled to receive from the occupier such 
payment for his work as is agreed upon, being not less 
than 5s a week for the first year of employment in the 
trade, 8s a week for the second year, 11s a week for the 
third year, and so on by additions of 3s a week for each 
^year of employment in the same trade until a wage of 20s 
► a week is reached, and thereafter not less than a wage 

of 20s a week. 

Every boy under 18 years of age and every woman 
is entitled to and must be paid for— 

A whole holiday on every Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Labour Day, and Birth¬ 
day of the Reigning Sovereign; provided that when Christ¬ 
mas Day, New Year’s Day, or the Birthday of the Reigning 
Sovereign falls on a Sunday, then the whole holiday shall 
be allowed on the next ensuing Monday; and also a half- 
holiday on every Saturday from the hour of 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


IX.—THE FUTURE. 

Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere the world grows older! 

Help lies in nought but thee and me; 

Hope is before us, the long years that bore us. 

Bore leaders more than men may be. 

Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry. 

And trembling nurse their dream of mirth, 

While we the living our lives are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 

Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere earth grows older! 

The cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh. 

And joy at last for thee and me. 

—William Morris. 

So much for the past of our Trade Union. What 
of the future? Shall we make it possible for the his¬ 
torian twenty-one or more years hence to applaud our 
efforts, or shall we simply rest by the way and say 
all is well? Much has been done, but much remains 
unfulfilled. The Tailoresses’ Union has a past full 
of honour and usefulness. It stands high in public 
appreciation because of its humanitarian influence. 
The reader can see what it has done for tailoresses. 
It has a knowledge beyond value, for knowledge can 
only be learned by experience. It knows the difficulties 
of organisation, appreciates and has proved its benefits. 
The facts and figures in this chapter refer to conditions 
existing in 1910, and readers will please remember that 
it was written in that year. A later chapter will reveal 
present-day conditions of 1939 in striking contrast. 

From end to end of this Dominion there is a 
minimum wage of £ 1 5s per week for competent 
journeywomen tailoresses. That is a result of organisa¬ 
tion. What are the wages of unorganised women? That 
is almost impossible to say. The Factories Act guaran¬ 
tees a minimum wage of £ 1 per week after five years’ 
service—a splendid provision. Nevertheless, trade 
union organisation has, as we have seen, improved on 
this provision in many ways. 
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On a visit to Auckland in 1909 I was informed 
that the old evil of sweating was rampant among 
those engaged making women’s and children’s cloth¬ 
ing. I do not desire it to be understood that this 
evil exists only in Auckland—I am afraid it is 
widespread. It was reported to me that one firm in 
Auckland was employing women making silk under¬ 
skirts at 9d each, and these were retailed at one and 
two guineas each. Trimmed blouses were being made 
for 9d each, and at this work an operative could earn 
only 4s 6d in two and a-half days. Pinafores, 
trimmed and tucked, were being made for 4d each. 
Another firm was reported to be paying these prices: 
Plain shirt blouses, 2s 9d a dozen; ladies’ white under¬ 
skirts (two rows of insertion and one of lace), 2s 3d 
per dozen; large Dorothy pinafores (with frill), Is 9d 
per dozen; children’s knickers (trimmed), Is 6d per 
dozen. I was further informed that one line of blouses 
had been reduced 2s 6d per dozen, and another line 

Is in the piecework price for making. 

• 

It is the same old experience—the fastest worker 
sets the standard, and as the other workers become 
expert the standard price is reduced. The employer 
draws up the log, and it is consequently not as fair 
to the workers as if they had a voice in framing it. 
Then the least scrupulous employer forces the fairer 
employers down to his level or out of business. That 
has been the history of piecework and non-organisation 
of labour in the past, and must be so in the future. 
The Factory Act minimum is not a full protection against 
piecework prices being so low that the minimum wage 
cannot be earned. So that some of the unorganised 
women in other sections of the clothing industry are 
not far ahead of where the tailoresses were 22 years 
ago. 

The measure of our duty here is clear. These 
poorly-paid women who are wearing out their lives 
working under unfair conditions are our sisters. We 
know how their position can be improved. It is our 
duty to improve it. By reason of our organisation 
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we have influenced the wages for all other depart¬ 
ments of women’s work, and in order to get workers 
employers are forced to pay much higher wages than 
were paid to tailoresses 22 years ago. But is that 
sufficient? We ought not to rest while one working 
woman is being sweated in this country. 

I submit this ideal to the organised tailoresses: 
Let us endeavour to secure fair wages and working 
conditions for every woman employed in the manu¬ 
facture of clothing. To do this we must build up an 
organisation of women workers composed of all those 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing. We shall 
want a woman organiser. She will require tact and 
organising capacity. But look at the possibilities! To 
place all working women in the position of the tailor¬ 
esses is something worthy of effort. That is not the 
limit of possibilities, however. The present minimum 
of 25s for 45 hours is not a law of the Medes and 
Persians. It is simply a halting place by the way. 

I have reached the end of my task. It has been 
a labour of love to me, and I have performed it in the 
constant hope that it will be interesting and stimu¬ 
lating to you. It ought not to be possible to say 
of any earnest man or woman that they were careless 
of the position of any section of industrial workers. 
Least of all should it be possible to say that any 
section of the workers was careless of the position of 
another section. And when that other section is com¬ 
posed of women workers the need for activity and 
renewed zeal is doubly imperative. 

I hope my message is as plain as I believe the 
historical facts are reliable. If this small work does 
what I trust it will do—give new members an idea of 
the fair name and full usefulness of the organisation 
they belong to, spur older ones to further activities, and 
all readers to a greater love of humanity with a burning 
desire to right all social wrongs—then I shall be more 
than satisfled, and none but the exploiter will have 
cause to regret the formation and continued humani¬ 
tarian work of the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union. 


X.—A HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 

This was their twenty-first birthday. They were on 
that line which, if it did not exactly divide youth from 
age yet meant the celebration of their coming of age as 
an industrial organisation. With that celebration they took 
on an additional responsibility. The Dunedin Tailoresses 
Union had fulfilled its functions so well in the past that he 
would hope for a greater good from it in the future. There 
were numbers of working women in different parts of 
the country, and they owed something to them. They must 
try and do for them what they had been able to do for 
themselves in the way of organisation. 

—From Times report of the President’s Remarks. 

The closing hours of July 11, 1910, were appro¬ 
priately devoted to a celebration marking the attain¬ 
ment of the Union’s majority. They were hours of par¬ 
donable rejoicing, the Art Gallery Hall being packed 
with members and friends. In every sense it was an 
historic gathering. Hundreds of happy, healthful faces 
constituted proof of betterment and humane advance- 
jnent—in marked contrast to those meetings of work- 
weary women held only twenty-one years earlier. 

At this birthday meeting there were four speak¬ 
ers—Dr Waddell, Mr (later Sir) George Fenwick, Mr 
A. Bathgate, and myself in the capacity of President 
of the Union. Three have passed to their rest, full of 
years and widely respected by their fellow-citizens. 
These men had no interest in trade unionism, except 
in so far as it was beneficial to the community, and that 
fact invests their testimony with special interest and 
value. For that reason and because their speeches were 
delivered on reaching a milestone on the long road of 
progress, I feel more than justified in reproducing an 
extract from each speech as reported in the Otago Daily 
Times on the following day. 

Dr Waddell: .... He was very glad to be with 
them that night to congratulate the Tailoresses’ Union. 
He had been in Dunedin 31 years, and he had be^ asso¬ 
ciated with a good many movements of one kind and 
another, and amongst them he had been associated with 
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the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union in some small way. 
When he read that little book so admirably compiled 
and written by the Hon. J. T. Paul he said to himself 
that he thought he was as proud of having once been 
President of the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union as of any¬ 
thing else he had had to do with in Dunedin—(ap¬ 
plause) because he felt that the work which this Union 
had accomplished during these 21 years was more than 
a justification of its existence.—(More applause.) It 
had succeeded in raising the tone of the community, it 
had succeeded in raising the standard of the female 
workers—the weakest part of the community—and it 
had succeeded in placing them, if not in a position of 
independence, then in a position infinitely better than 
they would have been in had the old system been here 
in vogue. 

Mr Fenwick: .... It was gratifying for him to 
be there that night and know that the conditions of 
the Old Land would not be repeated here, and then it 
was pleasing to know that this very much better state 
of affairs was due to the fact that, many years ago, 
there was an agitation initiated by their friend Dr 
Waddell. That agitation prevented a state of affairs 
coming which was an absolute and positive disgrace to 
the nation. (Applause.) He appreciated being present 
all the more because any service he rendered the Union 
while it was in its infancy was now matter of such re¬ 
mote history that present members could have no per¬ 
sonal remembrance of it. Dr Waddell had been good 
enough to ascribe to him a great deal of the credit that 
was due for the present satisfactory state of affairs. He 
would rather disclaim such a prominent position. He 
had not done so much. It was no part of his purpose 
to dwell on his association with the clothing trade work¬ 
ers of those bygone years. But he wished to say a few 
words appreciative of the great help given to the 
Union in its infant days by a citizen of Dunedin who, as 
a poHtician, had repeatedly been given the confidence 
of his constituents, and had since his attainment of 
Ministerial rank, shown himself to be an able depart- 
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mental administrator. It was hardly necessary for him 
to say that he referred to the Hon. J. A. Millar.—(Ap¬ 
plause.) He was the man who had done more than 
anybody else to effect the change. In the admirably 
compiled little book which the Union had just issued 
under the felicitous title of “ Our Majority,” the Hon. 
Mr Paul related in well-chosen and telling sentences 
the investigation into the ‘sweating* practised by the 
clothing manufacturers of Dunedin in 1889 and preced¬ 
ing years. He followed his narration of the callous and 
disgraceful oppression of the poor seamstresses of those 
days by an account of the awakening of the public 
conscience to the enormity of the evil practices that 
were grinding the poor to the very dust, and told of 
the formation of the Union and of a committee of 
citizens organised to help it in its early struggles. 

Mr Bathgate: .... Going back into the years, he 
saw that he had had some connection with it. He 
imagined, looking at the past, that one of the secrets 
of their success had been the fact that all home work 
was prohibited. At first, through ignorance, he had 
been opposed to this, and had put forward the claims 
of the widows for consideration. He was now con¬ 
vinced that Mr Millar had been right when he said 
these were cases for charity, and they should not be 
allowed to hinder the great majority of women work¬ 
ers. They should not be a detriment to others. The 
speaker then went on to say that the agitation had 
been started by Dr Waddell preaching a sermon on 
the “Sin of Cheapness.** He asked, Was that sin alto¬ 
gether absent to-day? He thought it was still prevalent^ 
and perhaps the women were the worst sinners. . . . 
The ladies should consider when they were buying 
cheaply whether they were not encouraging sweating. 
If they stopped, it would make at least one purchaser 
less, and they never could tell how far their influence 
might spread. If they must worship at the shrine of 
fashion, let them do it in such a manner as not to 
support London sweating.—(Applause.) 

So the twenty-first birthday closed on a note of 
high accomplishment and future promise. 



XI.—AND THE AFTER YEARS. 

I submit this ideal to the organised tailoresses: Let us 
endeavour to secure fair wages and working conditions for 
every woman employed in the manufacture of clothing.— 

"“Our Majority” (1910). 4 

Readers will have noted that in Chapter IX I asked 
this question: 

What of the future? Shall we make it possible 
for the historian twenty-one or more years hence ^ 

to applaud our efforts, or shall we simply rest by 
the way and say all is well? 

Not every historian is called upon to answer his 
own question after the passing of twenty-nine years. 

The Union decided a few weeks ago that “ Our 
Majority,” issued on the eve of its twenty-first birthday, 
should be re-published with the fewest necessary altera¬ 
tions and with additional chapters to bring it up to date. 

And now I must complete that task and answer that 
question. 

During the period great world changes have taken 
place, and the Union has not been idle. It can claim 
to have lived up to the ideal stated at this chapter head, 
and to have earned applause for its efforts. The scope 
of the Union has been extended, and those engaged in 
the two largest and most important branches of the 
clothing trade previously unorganised now march in 
line. To-day, with the tailoresses, the white, silk, and I 

shirt workers and the dressmakers and milliners enjoy 
uniform conditions and constitute the Dunedin Tail¬ 
oresses’ and Other Clothing Trades Industrial Union of 
Workers. ^ 

The work of extending the scope of the Union was 
begun within a year of the majority celebration. What 
appeared an easy task proved much more difficult in 
practice. The employers on being approached in Dun¬ 
edin would not willingly consent to be bound by awards 
covering additional classes of workers imtil conditions 
could be made uniform throughout the Dominion. 
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There was no organised opposition to the step proposed 
by the Dunedin Union, but it became quickly apparent 
that the proposed extension would have to be national 
in scope and character. 

j The Auckland Tailoresses’ Union attained its 

majority in 1911, and I attended the social gathering 
as president of the Clothing Trades Federation. The 
Christchurch Union had also come of age, and in both 
cities meetings were addressed in an effort to gain sup- 
^ port for extended activity. 

Negotiations were continued, and ultimately the 
employers of shirt, white, and silk workers in Dunedin 
agreed to extend the wages and conditions then ruling 
in connection with wholesale clothing manufacture to 
cover these workers. A condition was attached, how¬ 
ever, that Auckland manufacturers should also agree, 
and as I had also been in touch with them it appeared 
merely necessary to explain what had been done in 
Dunedin to secure support in Auckland. In my letter 
to the leading manufacturers in the trade in Auckland, 
who, by the way, had been most fair in this matter, 
the fact was explained that women workers in other 
capacities in the clothing trade were in receipt of the 
wages proposed; that it was unlikely any alteration 
would be made by either the Conciliation Council or 
Arbitration Court; and that under the circumstances 
it would be useless for the Union to ask for higher 
wages and unreasonable for the employers to expect 
to have a lower rate fixed. 

After protracted negotiations and lengthy delays 
pending necessary amendments to the rules of northern 
^ unions, awards were obtained for shirt, white, and silk 

workers and for dressmakers and milliners. 

For many years the Clothing Trades Federation had 
also endeavoured to include workers engaged in the 
manufacture of ladies’ apparel. This was the last 
obstacle encountered in the long endeavour to have 
Auckland joined with the other provinces in a complete 
set of uniform conditions. The story of that effort is 
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told in part in a preceding chapter. At one time 
“Schedule B” was a very live topic in the wholesale 
clothing trade. It had been incorporated by agreement 
between the parties to a dispute in the wholesale cloth¬ 
ing trade award, but was not to become operative, 
except by order of the Arbitration Court. This order i 

was finally made. 

The Great War brought problems to the Union, as 
it did to every section of the community. The trade 
became disorganised to some extent, and the war bonus 
system was instituted to help aU workers under awards ^ 

to meet increases in the cost of living. 

In the wider activities the Union has endeavoured 
to do its part. It has consistently supported all move¬ 
ments designed to protect the interests of women and 
children, and has never refused a helping hand in 
assisting fraternal organisations. It has at times been 
affiliated with both political and industrial organisa¬ 
tions, recognising that its interests are bound up with 
those engaged in the industries of the country. 

The Union has always been associated with the 
Clothing Trades Federation, the headquarters of which 
were situated in Dunedin for over 20 years. During the 
long period when the Federation was composed of 
wholesale clothing trade unions only the Dunedin Tail- 
oresses’ Union was both its financial and numerical 
mainstay. 


Xn-—PERFECTING THE LABOUR LAWS. 

Whereas the Factory Acts have been effectively 
elaborated to meet the special circumstances of a few 
trades, for all the rest they remain in the form of merely 
several prohibitions which it is practically impossible to 
enforce.—Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in “The History of 
Trade Unionism” (London, 1894). 

There were Labour laws in New Zealand before 
there was a Labour Government in power in any coun¬ 
try, and some of them were good. Some were not, many 
were vexatious, and a few unjust. I do not propose to 
review any of those enactments, because the past efforts 
in that branch of law-making are fully enough covered 
in previous pages. 

I would, however, preface what I have to say with 
a passing reference to the pre-Labour depression. No 
responsible trade union official will desire to go through 
such an experience again, not only because of the loss 
of earnings and depreciated conditions of workers gen¬ 
erally, but also on account of anxieties concerning the 
finances and domestic difficulties which faced every 
trade union in New Zealand. The Dunedin Tailoresses’ 
Union was no exception. It had long followed a policy 
of building up a reserve fund to meet unforeseen emer¬ 
gencies, but I doubt if the union ever expected to have 
to worry over meeting its expenses. It did, but fortu¬ 
nately the tide turned before serious financial difficulty 
arose. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 
passed in 1894, and carried a preamble that “ It was an 
Act to encourage the formation of trade unions.” 
Amended on many occasions and in more ways, it suf¬ 
fered its most drastic curtailment in 1932, when the 
Arbitration Court was deprived of its compulsory power. 
The Government of that day believed that this and 
other revolutionary administrative decisions would 
assist the country to outline the depression. In a word, 
the changes meant that New Zealand was to have com¬ 
pulsory conciliation and voluntary arbitration, the em- 
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ployers deciding whether the Arbitration Court should 
adjudicate on any particular dispute. These changes 
in the law did not deprive unions composed of women 
from the right to have disputes decided by the Courts 
The general effect of this legislation was to make it very 
difficult for trade unions to carry on their work and ^ 

to effectively function. The Tailoresses’ Union suffered 
a decrease in membership because of the psychological 
despair pervading the community and the feeling that 
trade unions had been largely deprived of their power , 

for usefulness. 

Within a year of coming into office the Labour 
Government made fundamental changes, marking the 
first occasion on which a Cabinet and a party composed 
almost exclusively of wage-earners wrote Labour laws. 

In their daily work the Prime Minister (the Hon. M. J. 

Savage) and his colleagues and supporters had been 
directly affected by the legislation which they reviewed 
and amended. 

In this short outline of the most important law¬ 
making epoch in our industrial history I can mention 
only the highlights in the great legislative changes for 
the most part as they directly affect women. The 
amending Arbitration Act more than fully restored the 
original powers vested in the Arbitration Court. The 
working week was fixed at 40 hours, except in those 
cases where reduced hours would hamper industry. | 

This has established in factories a working week of ' 

five days. Workers in industries covered by awards 
must become and remain members of industrial unions, 
and this provision has been most helpful in the admin¬ 
istrative work of the Tailoresses’ Union. The organisa- 4 

tion of women presents one difficulty not experienced 
where men are concerned. A large proportion of 
women remain only temporarily in industry, and conse¬ 
quently some feel that trade unionism has for them 
neither interest nor advantage. The provision for uni¬ 
versal unionism ensures that everyone shall contribute 
to the cost incidental to the advantages each individual 
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worker enjoys, and is in effect an insurance against 
injury to the community arising out of bad conditions 
of labour. 

The working hours in factories are governed by the 
amendments to the Factories Act, which have now been 
in operation since 1936. Section 3 restricts the hours 
of work in factories to 40 a week, eight a day, and four 
and a-half hours continuously without an interval of 
at least three-quarters of an hour for a meal. Women 
and boys under 16 are not to be employed on any 
Sunday, holiday, or half-holiday, nor between the hours 
of 6 a.m. and 8 a.m. In this Act power is given to 
prevent “ sweating ” where work is done elsewhere than 
in the recognised factory, the worker being licensed and 
the home registered. The remuneration is to be sub¬ 
stantially equivalent to, or higher than, the rate that 
would be payable if the work were done in the factory. 
For some years minimum wages have been specified 
in the Factories Act, marking an advance on the days 
when girls were employed without payment and dis¬ 
missed when they qualified by service to receive wages. 
This latest amendment has raised the minimum wage 
from 10s to 15s per week to commence and from 30s 
per week after four years to £2 a week at the end of 
three years. Improvements in many other directions 
place this Act well ahead of any factory legislation in 
any other part of the world. 

Amendments were made in several other of the 
Labour laws, including the Shops and Offices Act, all 
combining together to give New Zealand an industrial 
code which successfully challenges comparison with any 
other anywhere. 


Xm.— ON CLIMBING UPWARD. 

If we command our wealth, we shall be rich and free: 
if our wealth commands us, we are poor indeed. 

— Edmund Burke (1796). 

Forty years ago the Tailoresses’ Union made its 
first industrial agreement under the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. The highest wage fixed in that agree¬ 
ment was £1 5s for a working week of 46 hours, the 
details of which will be found in the chapter on “ The 
Evolution of Fair Wages.” Compared with earlier 
wages and conditions it represented a wonderful ad¬ 
vance. Another striking comparison is possible to-day 
—the weekly wage for journey women in the current 
award is £2 10s for a working week of 40 hours. 
Should the reader desire to make some really interest¬ 
ing comparisons, pondering meanwhile the practical 
accomplishments of trade unionism, may I direct 
attention to Appendix B. There my readers will find 
the salient clauses in the current award. So we have 
within the compass of this book a comprehensive 
glimpse of pre-union conditions and the results arising 
from intelligent combination. 

There are other matters besides wages and hours 
which vitally affect workers as members of a trade 
union. The organisation of women in trade unions 
has always been the most difficult task in collective 
activity, and until something like a century ago women 
as such were not even suspected of being capable of 
successful combined effort. As citizens they occupied 
a lower status than men, the lords and masters having 
the sole responsibility of choosing their rulers. It was 
natural in such circumstances that women should regard 
themselves as individualists in all walks of life, and 
having been so long deprived of opportunities for 
co-operative action it was not surprisng that when 
opportunity did offer they showed neither capacity nor 
inclination for collective action. 


ON CLIMBING UPWARD 


m 


The progress made in the field of fraternal co¬ 
operation in fifty years has been most marked, and 
in the past quarter of a century truly remarkable. No 
mere man of ordinary perception will now contend 
that women are incapable of association for collective 
benefit in any field of activity, and those few who still 
remind us that women make serious misjudgments 
should not forget that man-controlled institutions are- 
prone to error. One of the greatest was to hold fast 
so long to the mistaken idea that women should be 
kept in a condition of permanent inferiority. 

All that belongs to the past, but it suggests pro¬ 
fitable meditation for the present and possible lessons 
for the future. Nature in all its forms is remarkable 
for the fact that everything neglected will deteriorate. 
The well-tilled field of to-day will quickly revert to 
weeds if left alone. Man is not an exception to this 
rule and can just as rapidly go to seed. The urge 
to higher and better things is in reality the saving of 
mankind, and in the upward quest he can learn some¬ 
thing of value from the past. 

If progress in the best sense was continuous and 
possible without collective and individual effort, it 
would not be highly prized, and certainly would not 
be good for the human family. That which is easily 
won is generally too lightly held and is invariably 
undervalued. The times in which I write supply a 
plain example of this very human tendency. 

The Labour movement for betterment has culmin¬ 
ated in the creation of a Labour Government. Its 
supporters at the General Election on November 27, 
1935, consisted of men and women who had spent the 
best years of their lives in endeavouring to make it 
possible for Labour to become the Government. In 
the main they had experienced comparative prosperity 
and real adversity as the economic pendulum swung 
in the periodic cycles. Added to these stalwarts were 
large numbers who had suffered in the pre-election 
depression period, many of them exercising their first 
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vote at the ballot box. In a short space of time they 
received advantages, in many cases quite beyond their 
expectations. 

The fact that a large proportion of the younger 
people have not, in a popular sense, been “through 
the mill” of adversity has led many to conclude that 4 

the economic and social advantages which they have 
gained merely represent a merited reward. They fail 
to see that present-day conditions are in any degree 
attributable to the wise and sustained efforts of pioneers 
of the past, and if they forget that the retention of 
present benefits and the winning of future improvement 
depend on their industry and vigilance, they will 
certainly experience surprises in the nature of tangible 
disappointments. Wages and working conditions of 
to-day have not just happened — they are what they 
are because men and women of the past were what 
they were and because they did so well what has been 
done. 

These general observations have a particular 
application to every trade and to all industry. More 
especially do they apply to the clothing trade when the 
transformation of fifty years is noted. When the 
youngest apprentice now enters the factory or work¬ 
room for the first time she receives a wage as high, 
and in many cases higher, than her grandmother re¬ 
ceived after spending years at the trade to become 
master of her craft. And the same apprentice will 
not have to work much more than half as long to i 

earn her wage. So Miss Modern might perchance 
ponder the past for a moment and not delude herself 
into the belief that her more fortunate position is 
merely the reward of her own personal excellence. ^ 

The change has come because of the unselfish work 
of men and women who were impatient of injustice in 
all forms and who firmly believed that wealth should 
be servant and not master. 


APPENDIX A. 


ROLL. OF OFFICERS, 1910. 

The following table shows the names of the Presidents 
and the dates of their election and retirement:— 


Rev. Dr Waddell 
JMr D. Pinkerton 
Mr G. Purches 
Mr S. C. Brown 
Mr P. Hally 
Mr W. Hood 
Hon. J. T. Paul 


From 

July 11, 1889 
October 8, 1889 
June 6, 1893 
December 13, 1897 
February 4, 1901 
February 15, 1904 
August 2, 1906 


To 

October 5, 1889 
June 6, 1893 
December 13, 1897 
February 4, 1901 
February 15, 1904 
August 2, 1906 


Mr Brown held the office of Vice-president for several 
years. Mr Paul also filled that office for some years before 
attaining the Presidency. 


The following table shows the names of the Secretaries 
and the dates of their election and retirement:— 

From To 

Hon. J. A. Millar July 11, 1889 January 30, 1890 

Miss H. R. Morrison January 30, 1890 July 6, 1896 

Miss M. A. Kennedy July 6, 1896 September 15, 1897 

Miss A. Whitehorn September 15, 1897 July 1, 1901 

Miss M. S. Hale July 1, 1901 May 23, 1908 

Miss J. Runciman May 23, 1908 - 

Miss Morrison, Miss Kennedy, and Miss Whitehorn 
filled the position of acting-secretary at different periods of 
the Union’s history. 

The Hon. W. M. Bolt, M.L.C., acted for many years 
as Vice-president, and performed most useful and unselfish 
service for the Union. The Hon. W. D. Stewart, M.L.C., 
was the first honorary solicitor for the Union in its most 
troubled days. 


The following were the Officers and members of Com¬ 
mittee of Management as at 1910:— 

President, Hon. J. T. Paul, M.L.C. 

Vice-presidents, Messrs S. C. Brown and J. W. Munro. 
Secretary, Miss J. Runciman. 

Treasurer, Miss A. Dickison. 

Committee—Misses M. Bell, M. Brown, N. Bruce, L. 
Denham, M. Hannan, A. Houston, B. Pound, A. F. 
Russell, J. E. Walker, A. Wilkie, and A. Young. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Clauses in the current Dominion Award relating to 
wages and hours of tailoresses who are members of unions 
affiliated to the New Zealand Federated Clothing Trades 
Employees’ Industrial Association of Workers:— 

2. (a) The hours of work shall be forty per week, to 
be worked on five days of the week, Monday to Friday 
inclusive, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

(b) For the purpose of calculating the hours of work 
each of the holidays hereinafter mentioned shall be deemed 
to be a day worked for the number of hours usually worked 
on that day of the week, although no work shall have been 
actually done on such holiday. 

(c) The hours of work shall be posted in each and 
every workroom by the employer. 

3. (a) The term of apprenticeship for females in any 
capacity shall be two years. Each worker shall also serve 
a term of two years as an improver. 

(b) The minimum wages of female apprentices and 
improvers employed in any capacity shall be at the follow¬ 


ing weekly rates:— 

Apprentices— Per Week. 

£ s. d. 

For the first six months .. .. 0 17 0 

For the second six months ..110 
For the third six months 15 0 

For the fourth six months 19 0 

Improvers— 

For the fifth six months 1 13 0 

For the sixth six months 1 17 0 

For the fourth year 2 3 0 


Thereafter journey women’s rates. 

Provided that any worker of the age of twenty-one 
years or upwards shall be paid not less than the basic wage 
for the time being prevailing. 

6 . The minimum wage for journey women shall be 
£2 10s per week. 

APPENDIX C. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE OF 
MANAGEMENT, 1939. 

President, Mr J. T. Paul. 

Vice-presidents, Misses M. Benfell and N. Aitcheson. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss J. Runciman. 

Committee—Miss Bodie, Mrs Bolton, Misses E. M. Braid, 
M. A. Egan, J. Gall, M. Walsh, C. Hunter. 

Benefit Fund, Misses M. Benfell and N. Walsh. , , 

Trustees, Misses E. M. Braid and Miss J. Runciman. 

Auditors. Messrs G. Blyth and Co. 




















